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Shopping at the 
co-oP is such 


obvious common sense 


eae see, when you trade at the CO-OP you and 

your fellow members own the shop you deal with 
—and so you get the profit it makes. And that shop 
owns the factories it buys from (the famous C.W.S. 
group) and so gets the profit the C.W.S. make. And 
the shop passes it back to you. There is no “profit” 
in the ordinary sense at all : all surplus goes back as 
dividends to the customers. NOW do you see why we 
call shopping at the CO-OP obvious common sense? 


IN GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND 


1 IN 3 FAMILIES WITH MILK. 
1 IN 4 FAMILIES WITH RATIONS. 


1 IN 5 FAMILIES WITH BREAD, 
TEA, & COAL. 
1 IN 83 FAMILIES WITH ARTICLES 
OF CLOTHING. 


Announcement of the 


Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 


GN. 1862 
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By Air 


TO PLAY THE PIANO AT HARRINGAY 


By David Holbrook 


Eileen Joyce, celebrated pianist, flew 
specially from Australia to play with the 
London Symphony Orchestra at the 
London Music Festival at Harringay last 
night. 

She was acclaimed by an audience of 
9,750, including Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
Minister for Defence, who, after the 
performance, told Miss Joyce that the 
concert was “the most extraordinary 
proof he had ever had that the masses of 
the people loved music.” 


REYNOLDS News, July 4, 1948. 


There are two escalators going up, 
fast, at Manor House Underground 
Station. If one had been marked DOGS 
and the other MUSIC, they would have 
been equally full, and you might have 
been able to tell one lot from the other. 

It is not easy—the Dogs are mostly 
men, half of them in working clothes, 
others in a utility get-up, blue suits and’ 
cap. And some touts, tipsters, and con- 
firmed gamblers. The Music are largely 
female, and often families walking arm 
in arm in line. The back-benchers of the 
Dogs are in boots, scarves and caps, the 
back-benchers of the Music in New 


Look, white net gloves and veil on hat. 
Between is an unclassable area of young 
men with pipes, clean necks and bright 
ties. 

Sometimes one can tell which lot they 
belong to by the way they hold their 
girls, the Dogs making a tight good old 
clutch, dragging her off to plunge thirty 
bob on the favourite ; the Music doing 
the escort, a light mackintosh over the 
left arm which holds the pipe, the girl’s 
elbow lightly grasped in the right fingers. 
Also the Dogs are regular, some of the 
Music mark themselves out by asking 
their way, as if they don’t believe there 
could be a crowd filling the Green Lanes 
from one side to the other for music. 

In the side streets and on the pavement 
in front of the pubs are tight little rings 
of Dogs, punting or being sold race- 
cards. One blackboard says in chalk 
“HAVE THE BIGGEST BET YOU 
HAVE EVER HAD.” None of the 
Music seem to be taking any notice. One 
or two residents in the villas along the 
Green Lanes watch the crowds flow 
down towards the Stadium and Arena 
like sedge floating down a river. 


You go into Harringay through what 
looks like the back end of a factory. 
There’s a big yellow, red and black poster 
pointing the way in, stuck to a brick 
wall, then on the right there’s an odd 
building or two, a coffee stall, and an 
earth car park with wire fencing. On 
the left a barn-like building with pigeon 
holes selling tickets, but you can’t see 
what for. Then at the back of a square 
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of more dirt is the Arena entrance, like 
a rather cheap cinema entrance, painted 
blue, with half a dozen commissionaires 
with white hats shouting something about 
Music so you know you're not going to 
the Dogs. 

There’s not a lot of difference between 
the Music and Dogs, so you don’t notice 
you’ve lost them till you think, Where 
have the Dogs gone? There’s no 
noticeable change in the company you 
are with, except they are cleaner and a 
little more genteel. 

But it’s still like going to a football 
match, and the streams of people pouring 
into the main entrance might be going to 
a sports meeting, in fact, they behave like 
it, the way they crowd and push and 
bustle. None of your foyer gentility 
here, lingering about watching the 
dresses and hats until the end of the first 
Overture. 

Still it’s difficult to class everybody. 
It is, too, Saturday night, and family and 
lover outings mean clothes which are 
difficult to relate to any income grouping. 

Inside, it’s like a factory outing. The 
corridors running round behind the 
arena are just like factory corridors, 
painted bricks, yellow and- blue, fire 
extinguishers, aluminium-painted ventila- 
tion pipes. There is a smell of medication 
in the air, and dozens of large sign 
boards saying Block A, Entrance 11, etc. 
The seating is complicated, but not too 
hard to follow—one’s ticket says Block A, 
Entrance 11, Row E, Seat 11, four sub- 
divisions to find, but the 10,000 are easily 
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handled, and this again adds to this feel- 
ing of light-industry-factory, the Tannoy 
organisation, Modern Times, the XX 
and YY departments, and Floor 3 going 
down for its tea NOW. 

In the Press Bureau the conversation is 
entirely about sport, except when the 
secretary brings in some figures. The 
Press Officer says: “There’s nothing 
like it in the whole world. Not even the 
Hollywood Rose Bowl or Madison 
Square Gardens where it’s relayed over 
the loudspeakers.” 

He does a sum with a pencil, assuming 
that tonight’s audience and tomorrow 
night’s are 9,000 each. Then 155,000 
people will have attended 17 concerts. 
Then he goes on talking to a chum about 
boxing. 

I go up into my seat. By this time, I 
expect a sports rally. The Arena does 
amaze when you crest the stairway, you 
almost expect to see the sea, certainly a 
swimming pool. Then it is a great ship- 
yard building or an aeroplane hangar, 
roof like a railway station, yet not so fine 
and impressive as most of them. The 
floor inside the penalty rail is bright swept 
planks, with a square raised rostrum in 
the centre. This is banked with flowers 
on the slopes, ferns, blue, yellow and 
pink bunches of bloom. At each end of 
the skating rink floor are two areas of 
ground level seating, X, Y, Z, and XX, 
YY, ZZ, about 1,000 at each end. The 


front of these areas is curved, and they 


are divided into gangways. 
One doesn’t notice the orchestra for 


some time. The first thing is the roof 
with its serried girders, painted green, 
glass panes, then a huge white planking 
sounding board suspended on pulleys. 
In the centre of this a black square well 
projecting downwards like the front of a 
folding camera. This is very dramatic. 

From the white planking sounding 
board hang six clusters of three flood- 
lights each. And thousands and thou- 
sands of people. The empty seats are 
little yellow squares among serried pink 
dots which are faces on the other side. 
The crowd is bright with gay dresses and 
frocks, the reds and greens of working- 
class girls out for Saturday night. The 
ringside seats are plush, class. Finally 
one notices the piano, with its lid 
removed, very long, a harp, and now a 
few musicians. 

The Leader walks out, some clapping, 
the light in the black box is switched on, 
and the floods. 

Then the conductor, louder clapping. 
A limelight in the far left-hand corner is 
switched on. He stands the orchestra 
up, the people catch on, stand also, roll 
of drums, God Save the King. Ten 
thousand people on their feet. They 
play it right through, then 10,000 sit 
down together with a prodigious squeak 
of seats. The limelight goes out. . 


Bump goes the big drum. This is 


-Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff night. 


Tschaikowsky slow march to start with. 
On my left are a small boy and his 
mother, working class. His mother fixes 
an enormous pair of binoculars on the 
conductor, small boy constantly asks 
questions. The girl on the other side of 
them pulls a face, but nobody says Shush 
or Hush. 

The whole audience is rigidly intense, 
fixed in its seats, paying the utmost of 
their attention to the music. It is a 
completely different audience to Albert 
Hall. It is more interested, quieter, 
better mannered, quite unaffected. It is, 
too, more colourful, and varied. There 
are no scores being read, no foot-tapping. 
One fat lady in black beats time with her 
programme miles away in the plush 
seats. The rest sit well up in their seats 
very still and gazing at the platform. The 
only audiences as good which I have 
seen were soldier audiences for ballet 
and Shakespeare in Antwerp and music 
in Hamburg in 1945, 

Its two characteristics which are odd 
are the binoculars (I saw about ten pairs) 
and a movement stirring through the 
audience whenever the orchestra gets 
down to a new and lively passage, which 
they (the audience) know. There js then 
a movement of programmes from one 
hand to the other, a movement of relief, 
now we're off. 
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Clapping begins well before the end of 
the march. The programme sellers 
come out at once, like seconds into the 
ring. The limelight goes out, conductor 
disappears, stays away until brought in 
to face the clapping. All the exit and 
entrance stuff is done in a very well- 
organised circus way. 

Eileen Joyce is brought on by the 
conductor, terrific clapping by the 
audience. Eileen Joyce wears a panto- 
mime silvery dress, looks bored or tired 
or wrongly made up. The limes are on, 
she digs into the concerto, binoculars are 
out, some late-comers are still being 
fitted into seats. 

The piano sounds harsh or tinny or 
metallic, as if it was picking something 
up from the girders of the roof. The 
audience is very still. Somewhere there 
is a whistle like a wheezy cough, or per- 
haps birds in the roof. The pianist 
enters one of the luscious pieces of 
Tschaikowsky. A working-class boy and 
girl smile at one another. 

One of the more rapt women leans 
over hard left and forward in her seat. 
Her smartly dressed companion on her 
right puts his arm round the back-rest 
of her chair and touches her farther arm. 
She leans even more to left. The man 
removes his hand and examines his right- 
hand neighbour. 

As it gets darker outside the Arena 
there is less light from the glass roof, 
and the orchestra begins to look lit up, 
the flowers become brighter round the 
rostrum. 


The first movement ends, there is no 
clapping. One man in ZZ seats waits, 
there is no clapping, so he stamps his 
feet a little. A murmuring starts, a 
creaking-of seats, and the first six bars of 
the second movement are lost. People 
move very little in between movements, 
so it does show how still 10,000 people 
have to keep so as not to drown muted 
strings. There is still a movement of late- 
comers to seats. 

Clapping begins before the end of the 
concerto. Limelights come on, on to 
silver pianist’s dress, glasses are all out, 
Press lights flash, much clapping and 


craning. 

Three minutes of clapping, now two 
Press photographers, more limelight, 
everybody bolts towards the exits. 


Clapping dies away. 

Eileen Joyce is brought out again, a 
Press man. Shakes conductor’s hand, 
throws kiss to leader, goes off. 

At her second recall Eileen Joyce 
throws a kiss to an old man in the 
audience. 

I approached a young man in a grey 
suit with a light stripe, a bright tie and 
shirt, standing against the wall. I asked 
him why he came to Harringay. He 
said: 

“TI come for the first reason I like the 
music’s being played tonight, specially 
Rachmaninoff.” 

He is a bricklayer, aged 20. This was 
the second concert he had been to, the 
first was one at the Albert Hall “to hear 
Jose Iturbi.” 


“When I met my girl*friend she’s 
interested in music. Has a lot of records 
and J had to listen to ’em. I got 
interested in that way. She’s here tonight. 
She’s a shorthand typist.” 

They had been given two 15s. seats, 
and came from New Cross, which takes 
one hour. 

“We must get back now. We mustn’t 
miss Rachmaninoff.” 

A trumpet call blows for the end of 
the interval. When everybody is jn their 
seats a very bad voice labours over the 
Tannoys. 

“The management ’ave pleasure in 
announcin’ that a gayla concert tomorrow 
will conclude . . . Pstars and pstripes by 
Psouza .. . in response to publicdemand 
Eileen Joycewillplaythe GreegPianner Con- 
certothankyou.” 

The Tannoy man comes to an abrupt 
stop, everybody laughs, chatters. 

More limelight. Eileen Joyce in a fresh 
frock, a rose-covered frock, sails in, loud 
clapping. Then intense ‘quiet falls, 
binoculars are out. The orchestra is much 
brighter now compared with the rest of 
the hall which is foggier. Deathly hush 
for Rachmaninoff, who apparently is a 
big cut above Tschaikowsky for being 
really Classical Stuff. 

Eileen Joyce is shaking her head up 
and down, both she and the conductor 
playing up very well to the situation. It 
all becomes more and more dramatic as 
the light through the glass roof fades. 

As the slow movement gets under way 
a train begins to shunt noisily. But I 
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have not heard any train whistles. Two 
minutes later, there are three train- 
shunting noises. Is this because there 
are notices on the railway which can’t 
be read after dark ? 

The crowd dissolves into the darkness, 
and thirty-eight red exit lights glow 
brighter. Eight are at ground level, thirty 
half-way up white stairways. Above are 
twenty-four big square lamps which are 
out. The atmosphere is getting sticky 
with 10,000 breaths and Rachmaninoff. 

Now people are trickling out all the 
time. Women trip lightly out with gay 
little ‘gestures on tip-toe. Men tip-toe, 
too. It is just like a continuous film per- 
formance. Nobody shushes, even, now, 
or looks upset. 

Small boy explains the trumpet to his 
mother, she looks through binoculars, 
then studies picture of Eileen Joyce in 
the programme. 

The end of the Borodin brings an 
immediate burst of clapping. This 
audience does know when things end, as 
they all go off at once. 


An immediate rush for the doors. 
Sixty per cent. are on their feet. Four 
limes floodlight the orchestra, who all 
stand. Conductor bows, staggers off, 
sweat glistening. 

Three minutes later, 30 per cent. gone. 
Conductor back, four limes again, centre 
lights out, hall lights come up. Then 
the limes off and the orchestra has to 
make its way away as best it can with 
the audience. 

Outside the Dogs are coming out, too. 
Flashy cars are starting up, hooting their 
way through the crowds which fill the 
Green Lanes. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish Dogs from Music at all now, 
except for one or two of the loudest 
conversations. A notice outside the arena 
says: 

To thoughtful people. 

If you are perplexed and worried, 
come and hear God’s plan for the 
world. 


The hooters are desperate as none of 
them can move in any gear. Some Music 
families are afraid of getting lost. 
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“Where are you, Ma? ” 

“ As long as you win that’s alright. Its 
the way that you look at it that’s what 
counts.” 

Some of the Music lot are humming 


tunes. Vendors are offering roasted 
peanuts, in slab form, which when bitten 
make a noise like a 5,000-volt spark. 
Men are selling Racing News-sheets, 
which look like clandestine newspapers. 
A ferocious bulbous man is haranguing a 
crowd about something. He keeps 
squatting on the ground, saying: 

“Chorley Smirk couldn’t do that.” 
He has been warned off some course or 
other. 

“Tm not trying to scrounge my fare 
to Newmarket.” 

On the tube platform a woman is 
humming Borodin. She says: 

“What an inspiring...” — 

The train arrives, five hundred Dogs 
and Music crush into it. The woman 
hums Borodin whenever the train stops. 


... and a warning! 


THE ORDINARY PERSON WHO ATTENDS A 
Festival like that recently presented at 
Harringay can hardly be expected to 
withstand the pressure of publicity, the 
galaxy of famous names, the mass appeal 
and the magnitude of it all. He may 
think there is something wrong, that 
such irrelevant attractions have little to 
do with music, but the promoters have 
done their utmost to blind and deafen 
his critical sense. 

David Holbrook was asked to visit 
Harringay as an observer. The picture 
he has given us is of what happened 
while he was there, valuable for the 
reasons of its clarity and detachment. But 


he was not asked to examine the funda- 
mental questions which such a Festival 
poses, and it may consequently be 
possible to assume from his picture that 
those who heard their first symphonic 
music at Harringay will be hungry for 
more. It is certainly true that most 
other observers of the Festival have 
assumed as much. 


Perhaps they are right, but it does 
not necessarily follow, and could only be 
proved, if at all, by lengthy research and 
investigation. It remains doubtful 
whether the dazzling attractions of film 
star conductors and glamorous frock- 
changing soloists, allied to programmes 
of extreme banality, are likely to interest 
people permanently in good music for its 
own sake. 

Many of those who went to Harringay 
regard the Festival as a unique effort 
to decentralise music. But much 
decentralisation, more consistent if less 
trumpeted, has been going on for a 
number of years. Wembley, Watford, 
Lewisham, Hackney, Acton, Hornsey 
and Bermondsey in the Greater London 
areas have had excellent performances 
taken out to them, and the standard of © 
taste has widened and deepened steadily 
if slowly. The floodlights of Harringay - 
have shone on musical methods which 
more enlightened concert promoters have 
relegated to the past. Such methods 
may have existed fifty years ago when 
the Proms began, and are still the un- 
imaginative methods by which oppor- 
tunist promoters depress popular taste in 
an effort to pull in profits by sheer box- 
office appeal. 

But these large concert audiences are 
built of individuals, and it is their 
reaction to music, emotional and 
intellectual which is important. The 
extraneous attractions of Harringay, 
which, in themselves, bear little relation 
to music, may so dazzle and bemuse the 
ordinary man that the music performed 
becomes a mere incidental in the welter 
of personalities and pianists and thus 
ceases to be music at all. It is against 
this danger that we must be on guard. 


tre Our Time 


A Letter from Moscow 


We have received a long communication 
from Russian writer Alexei Surkov, pre- 
viously submitted to the New Statesman 
and Nation. ~ It is printed, here, in part: 

Sir, 

Some time ago I read two articles by 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer on Soviet art and 
_ literature, printed in the New Statesman for 
September 6, 1947, and March 6, 1948.... 

The first article opens with the statement 
that “at present the Soviet Union excites 
much less sympathy than ever before among 
English writers,’ the reason being “the 
methodical inhumanity of the Russian 
authorities and the persistent and recently 
intensified campaign against all liberty of 
thought.” Both articles are- devoted to 
expounding and basing this main thesis. .. . 


Speaking of morals in our literature and 
art, Mr. Mortimer explains all the actions of 
our writers and composers who respond to 
criticism by admitting themselves at fault 
as dread of the consequences, and he 
presents discussions among writers, musicians 
and artists as the denunciations of fellow 
artists by frightened philistines.... 

Instead of following the path of hack- 
neyed anti-Soviet slander, it would have 
been wiser for Mr. Mortimer to undertake 
the study of objective historical reality as it 
is represented by the new structure of 
society which has arisen and crystallised in 
our country the last thirty years, and is 
characterised by new social relations, new 
individual psychology of man, new relation- 
ships between the individual and _ the 
collectivity, the individual and the State. 
This would have opened his eyes to a great 
deal and he would have seen many things in 
a different light. 

For thirty years the Press in Western 
countries has been hammering into the heads 
of its readers the idea that in our country a 
totalitarian dictatorship exists, that the sole 
motive force of activity, both spiritual and 
material, is dread of the reprisals of the 
fabulous Cheka. 

But can dread of shootings and other 
reprisals account for the fact that our army 
which, though it had to retreat during the 
first year of the war under the terrific 
pressure of the enemy 2,000 kilometres into 
the interior of the country, did not 
disintegrate or lose its defence power, and, 
notwithstanding the loss of a territory 
populated by 70,000,000, was able to check 
the enemy’s advance and then pursue him 
into the very heart of Germany ? 

And how is one to account for the 
supremely devoted resistance of the people 


to the occupation forces in territories seized 
by the enemy, where there were no punitive 
organs of Soviet authority, and where panic 
and admiration of the victorious might of 
the Germans should have reigned? How 
is one to account for the existence of 
huge partisan armies in the enemy rear ? 
How explain the mass heroism of ordinary 
people in the enemy rear, who preferred a 
ghastly death by torture to treachery and 
collaborationism ? 

Those who live outside the Soviet world 
consider it only natural if, during a fire, a 
man rushes fearlessly into the flames to save 
his own property, or when a father at the 
risk of his life dives into the sea to save 
his own child. If these people imagined 
that the borders of what they call their own 
could extend until they felt the factory, 
grainfield and State as their own, then all 
that is incomprehensible and enigmatic to 
them in the conduct of Soviet people would 
fall away—all the fables about terrible 
dictators, the bloody terror of the Cheka, 
and the rest of the nonsense that is crammed 
into the heads of so many beyond the 
frontiers of our country. 

Then, if he is a really independent and 
sensible critic, Mr. Mortimer would not 
indulge in nonsensical statements, echoes of 
secondhand opinions. 

Talking of nonsense: Mr. Mortimer says 
very pointedly in his second article that 
against “all Marxist expectations,” we have 
not as yet any composers the equal in power 
of talent and craftsmanship of Tschaikowsky. 
I may remind him in return that the 
dramatist has not yet been born in England 
to equal Shakespeare, though the period 
dividing us from the date of his death is 
three hundred years longer than the period 
of existence of Soviet society. 

The last remark I wish to make refers to 
Mr. Mortimer’s equivocations regarding the 
allegedly conservative attitude of the Soviet 
people to innovations in art, the attempts to 
stifle all that is new and original, and -his 
belief that Tschaikowsky has been used as a 
stick with which to beat modern composers. 

Satiety and degeneration of the wealthy 
ruling classes has always been accompanied 
by decadence in literature and art. But, 
inasmuch as a young class, the master of the 
future, already stood at the deathbed of the 
effete and dying class, this new class has 
always drawn the direct line of succession 
over the heads of its contemporary 
decadents towards the masters who 
expressed at the dawn of the departing age 
its youth and health. Thus it has been in 
every country in every age. Naturally, to 
us of the new world Shakespeare and Byron 
are nearer than T. S. Eliot or Spender ; 
Balzac and Stendhal are nearer than André 
Gide or the latest “star,” Sartre. The 
same applies to music and painting. The 
youthful and vital art of the Renaissance 
masters means more to our artists than 
morbid satiety carried to the point of sense- 
less primitivism in so-called innovation. 

No matter what Mr. Mortimer and those 
who share his opinions may think, history 
is against them. The “gallant” schools, 
the work of the Parnassiens, and in general 


-demonstration on producing 


the work of the Decadents of the 20th 
century have all faded in the memory of the 
larger humanity, leaving no trace save in 
footnotes to the history of the world’s art 
and literature. The highway of art shows 
the milestones of Shakespeare and Byron, 
Stendhal and Balzac, Pushkin and Tolstoy, 
Michelangelo and Rembrandt, Beethoven 
and Tschaikowsky—those whose creative 
art overflows with mankind’s great passions 
and is winged with the great ideas of their 
time. But no matter in what guise 
decadence has gone, it has always been a 
cesspool of art. 

We are living on a planet where the air 
is poisoned by the rotting of the capitalist 
system. It is only thirty years since our 
young society first shook off the dust of this 
decaying society. Relics of it still make 
themselves felt in our material and spiritual 
life. If the Soviet artist, writer or composer 
slips into decadence, it means that the dead 
is striving to drag down the living. A sound 
society which, by criticism, helps the living 
to throw off the burden of the dead should 
not be blamed and abused. 

In a society where everything is new, there 
can be no stagnancy or dull routine in 
literature and art ; by their very nature these 
are ever seeking and bringing in the new. 


ALEXEI SURKOV. 


17, Pervy Spasso-Nalivkovsky Pereulok, 
Bolshaya Polyanka, Flat No. 57, 
Moscow. 


A Letter from Wales 

On another page is a_ brief 
description of professional theatre 
ventures which cut through the stag- 
nancy and dull routine of our present 
West End stage. From B. L. Coombes, 
miner-author of These Poor Hands, we 
have news of another venture from 
outside the professional theatre: 


6s 


. . . About our group movement . 
dramatic societies from the Rhondda, Neath 
valleys, Dylais valleys and the Western 
valleys are coming here . . . to Colbren 
Memorial Hall... for a weekend to discuss 
and work on ideas of a Group Theatre for 
South Wales. Our idea is to foster pro- 
ducers, actors, writers, and co-operatively 
to build up plays that deal directly and 
truly with life in Wales . . . also inter- 
national plays. We start with Juno and the 
Paycock, played by the mid-Rhondda Unity 
Group. . Then we are trying out two 
new Welsh plays ... one of mine... and 
a Russian play—Mashenka, by Afinogenoy. 
Blaydon Peake, who has produced at the 
Abbey Theatre, is coming to give practical 
Josef 
Herman is to talk on Art in the theatre... I 
am to chat about working-class writing. .. . 
This is only a start but we want to lay a 
foundation for a real group movement next 
year.” 

With a statement of its policy and with 
the achievements of Glasgow Unity so much 
in mind (Our Time, July, 1948), this news 
is timely. But there is still no news of the 
kind from England. 
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THE 


Conscience of John Ruskin 


AND THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 


1871 


IN ALMOST ANY SECOND-HAND BOOKSHOP 
of the older style you may be certain to 
find a shelf, very high up, very thick with 
dust, containing a fine selection of the 
works of. John Ruskin. They are seldom 
disturbed, and their titles, Latin or 
Biblical as often as not, rather conceal 
than reveal the quality of their contents. 
If the bookseller is of the generation of 
his shop he will certainly shake his head 
and murmur: “Ah, yes, a wonderful 
writer, but there seems to be no call for 
him today.” 


In short, we do not now read Ruskin. 
Yet eighty, and even forty years ago, there 
was hardly a young man of any serious- 
ness who did not look to him as a master. 
William Morris and Tom Mann and 
hundreds of the Socialists of their time 
began by reading Ruskin. If the best of 
them went on to read Marx and soon 
passed far beyond their first teacher, he 
never lost their love and respect. 


Today, we begin with Marx and never 
reach Ruskin, and our Socialism is per- 
haps the poorer for it. We are never 
likely to give him the unquestioning 
reverence which he had from many of 
his contemporaries, but we should at 
least remember with gratitude the debt 
which Socialism in Britain owes him. 


Ruskin was the only child of wealthy 
and over-fond (though by no means over- 
indulgent) parents, who very early 
determined that their son was a genius 
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By A. L. Morton 


Woman of the barricades. 


and should be a bishop. At Oxford he 
decided instead to be an art critic. The 
immediate success of Modern Painters 
reconciled his father to this change of 
profession. From the start, his art 
criticism was of a new and potentially 
dangerous kind. Instead of looking at a 
picture as a thing’in itself bounded by a 
frame, he looked at it as the result of a 
man’s work, and very soon as the product 
of a man at work in society. As Morris 
put it : The essence of what Ruskin then 
taught was . . . that the art of any epoch 
must of necessity be the expression of its 
social life. When he passed from painting 
to architecture, he found this belief 
powerfully reinforced. 

From this it was a logical step to con- 


clude that a really great art, in the sense 
of a great national school or tradition of 
art, can only arise from a just and 
righteous society. And he began to 
perceive, with increasing horror and 
despair, that no such art was to be found 
in Nineteenth Century England nor, 
indeed, in modern Europe at all. He 
concluded, therefore, that English society 
was neither just nor righteous, and began 
to enquire in what respects precisely it 
fell short. 


He was now about forty, recognised 
everywhere as the highest authority in his 
own field. Everything he had to say was 
accepted with what we now feel to have 
been excessive deference. 


It was a different matter when he turned 
from the criticism of art to the criticism 
of society. Beginning a study of Political 
Economy, he soon discovered that what 
passed for an objective science was in fact 
no more than an elaborate system of 
special pleading for capitalism, in which 
the peculiar relations resulting from 
bourgeois society were solemnly elevated 
into eternal laws. 


In 1860, he began to publish in the 
Cornhill Magazine, edited at that time by 
Thackeray, a series of articles attacking 
this bogus science in a most damaging, 
if sometimes amateurish, way. The con- 
clusions to which he seemed to be driving 
were that a society based on competition 
was a society based on robbery, and that 


the special injustice of modern society lay 
in the degrading of the worker into a 
thing, by treating his labour power as a 
commodity whose price ought to be 
competitively determined. This was in fact 
_to attack the whole sacred structure of 
accepted class relations. 

Hardly had the series begun when there 
was a ferocious outcry in all orthodox 
quarters, pressure was brought to bear 
on the editor and publisher of the 
magazine, and after only four articles had 
appeared (they were afterwards published 
in book form as Unto This Last), the 
series was abruptly closed. Ruskin set 
to work on a new and more systematic 
attack. Two years later, Froude began 
to publish it in Frazer's Magazine. Once 
more there was a storm of protest, and 
once more Ruskin was forcibly silenced. 

Believing passionately in the import- 
ance of what he had to say, he found 
that it was impossible to get a hearing 
whenever he tried to tell capitalist society 
that its commercial ethic was only the 
old sin of usury in a new guise. Driven 
inwards, his anger and disgust became 
more and more transformed into an 
agony of conscience. 

As a member of the ruling class, he 
felt a personal responsibility for all the 
oppressions and atrocities, all thé sins of 
commission and omission, of which it 
was guilty. In this situation and in this 
state of mind he began, in 1871, to print 
and publish himself, Fors Clavigera, a 

%eries of monthly “Letters to the work- 
men and labourers of Great Britain.” 

The rich would not hear him—perhaps 
the poor might. Fors Clavigera is in some 
respects the finest of all Ruskin’s» work. 
Sometimes incoherent and often perverse, 
there are few books in the language that 
approach its range and power. Certainly 
it was of all his writings, the one from 
which he hoped most. 

Yet from the start he imposed upon 
himself a fatal handicap. He spoke to the 

- people always from above, never with the 
sense that it is from themselves that 
salvation must come. So that, though he 
could diagnose the ills of society, his 
suggested remedies were always either 
inadequate or inapplicable — and in his 
heart he knew it. Years later he wrote to 
a friend : 

“Don’t you know that I am entirely 
with you in this Irish misery, and have 
been these thirty years ?—only one 
can’t speak plain without distinctly 
becoming the leader of Revolution ? 
I know that Revolution must come in 
all the world—but I can’t act with 
Danton and Robespierre, nor with the 
modern French Republican or Italian 
one. I could with you and your Irish, 
but you are only at the beginning of 


the end. I have spoken—and plainly 

too—for all who have ears to hear.” 

He wrote Fors, therefore, with an ever 
growing sense of guilt that finally 
deepened into despair and madness. The 
key is struck in the first Letter : 

“TI simply cannot paint, nor read, 
nor look at minerals, nor do anything 
else I like, and the very light of the 
morning sky, when there is any— 
which is seldom, nowadays, near 
London—has become hateful to me, 
because of the misery that I know of, 
and see signs of where I know it not, 
which no imagination can interpret too 
bitterly.” 

That was in January, and already the 
war between France and Prussia, and the 
siege of Paris, stood high among the 
miseries which’ troubled him. With the 
Commune, his agony of conscience that 
spring became unbearable. 

This is of extreme importance, because 
for people of Ruskin’s generation, and 
indeed for long after, the Paris Commune 
was a touchstone, just as the Russian 
Revolution and the Soviet Union have 
become the touchstone in our own time. 
That is why the celebration of the Com- 
mune was for so long a point of honour 
to the old Socialists. It is, therefore, 
interesting to see in some detail how 
Ruskin stands this test, and to find that 
he is perhaps the only leading public 
figure in England who wrote with 
sympathy and some understanding about 
the Commune. 

He first refers to it in Letter VI, written 
towards the end of May, and obviously 
not at all understanding the principle 
involved in the attempt to disarm the 
National Guard : 

“ All mouths are very properly open 
now against the Paris Communists 
because they fight that they may get 
wages for marching about with flags. 
But what do the upper classes fight 
for, then 2? What have they fought for 
since the world became upper and 
lower, but that they might have wages 
for walking about with flags, and that 
mischievously ? ” 

He goes on to speak of reports then 
reaching England of destruction of the art 
treasures of Paris by the Communards. 
These reports naturally filled him with 
horror. Nevertheless he insists firmly that 
the people were only acting as they had 
been taught to act by their “betters.” 

In the next letter he returns to his 
theme. He does not, he says, altogether 
understand the new Parisian Communism, 
being himself: “a Communist of the old 
school—reddest also of the red.” This 
might be misleading. Ruskin always denied 
being a Socialist, and a few letters later 
in Fors, declares himself, with equal 
sincerity, “a violent Tory of the old 


school—Walter Scott’s school, that is to 
say, and Homer’s.” 

His Communism was of the kind that 
will be recognised by readers of the third 
section of the Communist Manifesto, and, 
like More’s from whom he claims to 
derive most of it, it may be summed up 
in the phrase, “ everything for the people, 
nothing by the people.” It was, neverthe- 
less, an act of real courage at such a 
moment to avow himself a Communist 
at all, and he proceeds in the same letter 
to discuss war and the war of classes: 


“The first reason for all wars, and 
the necessity of national defences, is 
that the majority of persons, high and 
low, in all European nations, are 
Thieves, and, in their hearts, greedy of 
their neighbours’ goods, lands and 
fame. ... And the guilty Thieves of 
Europe, the real source of all deadly 
war in it, are the Capitalists—that is 
to say, people who live by percentages 
on the labour of others ; instead of by 
fair wages for their own. The Real 
war in Europe, of which this fighting 
in Paris is the Inauguration, is between 
these and the workmen, such as they 
have made him. They kept him poor, 
ignorant, and sinful, that they might, 
without his knowledge, gather for 
themselves the produce of his toil. At 
last, a dim insight of the fact of this 
dawns upon him; and such as they 
have made him he meets them, and will 
meet.” 

If this is language more appropriate to 
the Jacquerie of the Fourteenth Century 


' than to the modern class struggle, Ruskin 


leaves us in no doubt whose cause he 
regards as just. 

He makes his views clearer stili in the 
next Letter (VIII), written at the end of 
July, when the early reports, heavily 
biassed against the Commune, were being 
corrected by news of the Government 
Terror, too wholesale to be entirely con- 
cealed. There was news, also, of the 
success of a Government loan : 

“Everybody in France who has got 
any money is eager to lend it to 
M. Thiers at 5 per cent. ... So there is 
great acclaim and triumphal procession 
of financiers! and the arrangement is 
made; namely, that all the poor 
labouring persons in France are to pay 
the idle rich ones 5 per cent. annually, 
on the sum of eighty millions of 
sterling pounds, until further notice.” 
Ruskin observes that a great part of 

this loan will go to provide an army, 
whose chief function will be to keep 
“William” more firmly than before 
where he belongs: 

“ And they have got him down, now, 
they think, well, for a while, poor 
William, after his fit of fury and 
petroleum: and can make their money 
out of him for years to come, in the 
old ways.” 
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Summary execution of Communards, Rue St. Germain-L’Auxerrois, 25th May, 1871 


The two illustrations to this article 


Sg 


are reproduced by permission of the Marx Memorial Library 


from contemporary volumes in their collection. 


And then, using a device of which he 
was always a master, that of the con- 
trasted newspaper reports, he works up 
to his climax: 


“ Did you chance, my friends, any of 
you, to see, the other day, the 83rd 
number of the Graphic, with the 
pictures of the Queen’s concert in it ? 
All the fine ladies sitting so trimly, and 
looking so sweet, and doing the whole 
duty of woman. . Surely we are 
safe back again, with our virtues in 
satin slippers and lace veils; and our 
Kingdom of Heaven is come again, with 
observation, and crown diamonds of 
the dazzlingest and vulgar Hell 
reserved for the canaille as heretofore. 
Vulgar Hell shall be didactically por- 
trayed, accordingly (see page 17). 
Wickedness going to its poor Home— 
bitter sweet. Ouvrier and pétroleuse— 
prisoners at last—glaring wild on their 
way to die. 


** Alas, of these two divided races, of 
whom one was appointed to teach and 
guide the other, which has indeed 
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sinned deepest—the unteaching, or the 
untaught ?—which now are guiltiest— 
these, who perish, or those—who 
forget ? 


“Ouvrier and pétroleuse ; they are 
gone their way—to their death. But 
for these, the Virgin of France shall 
yet unfold the oriflamme above their 
graves, and lay her blanched lilies on 
their smirched dust. Yes, and for these 
the great Charles shall rouse his 
Roland, and bid him put trump to lip 
and breathe a point of war; and the 
helmed Pucelle shall answer with a 
wood-note of Domrémy ; yes, and for 
these the Louis they mocked, like his 
master, shall raise his holy hands, and 
pray God’s peace. 


“* Not as the world giveth.’ Ever- 
lasting shame only, and unrest, are the 
world’s gifts. These Swine of the 
5 per cent. shall share them duly.” 


We are inevitably reminded of Marx, 
with his “monstrous gnome” and his 
“storming heaven.” The fact that Marx 


was a revolutionary and understood the 
Commune, while Ruskin was not a 
revolutionary and did not, makes his 
tribute all the more remarkable. 

He began, I think, with the intention 
of condemning. He could not condemn, 
because he saw on one side heroism and 
self-sacrifice, and on the other nothing 
but bestial greed and bestial cruelty 
springing from guilty fear. So he turned 
aside from his condemnation to utter the 
blessing that his natural generosity and 
deep human feeling could not withhold. 

With another upbringing, he, too, might 
have joined in the storming of heaven. 
As it was, he could never get a clear sight 
of the road. Rather he saw his task as 
that of Theseus in the Twenty-third Letter 
of Fors, who must penetrate the 
Labyrinth, kill the Minotaur Commercial- 
ism and retrace his steps. Lacking a clue, 
he perished in the twisted ways, but, 
perishing himself, was able to set 
thousands on the true path. 


Two Poems by Aragon 


FOR THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE LIBERATION OF PARIS 


II. 


Translated by C. H. Hobday 


I. PARI S Where light still shines though loud the thunders roll, 


THE POET TO HIS PARTY 


Where there is day in the very heart of night, 
Defeat brings courage, the air is alcohol ; 


Through shattered windowpanes hope still gleams bright, 


And out of ruined buildings songs take flight. 


Never extinguished in our darkest days, 

From ashes born, a beacon for the free 

Flames from the Point du Jour to Pére Lachaise. 
In August blooms again a red rosetree 

From the blood of Paris, for the world to see. 


Nothing’s like Paris in the powder-smoke, 
Nothing is purer than her rebel’s air ; 

Fire is not stronger, nor the lightning’s stroke, 
Than Paris defying danger and despair, 

Paris of mine, incomparably fair. 


Nothing has made my heart beat with such power, 
Nothing has made me laugh and weep aloud 

Like this cry of my people in their conquering hour ; 
Nothing is greater than this ripped-up shroud, 

Paris, by Paris freed, erect and proud. 


My party gave me memory and sight. 

I had forgotten things a young child knows, 

How French my heart, and how red my blood flows ; 
One thing alone I knew, how black the night. 

My party gave me memory and sight. 


My party gave the epic back to me. 

I see Joan spinning, Roland sounds his horn ; 
Today in Vercors heroes are reborn, 

The simplest words clash like the swords of the free. 
My party gave the epic back to me. 


My party made my country mine again ; 

I have learned her lesson, and will guard it long. 
And now all rises to my lips in song, 

Anger and love and happiness and pain. 

My party made my country mine again. 
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ON THE 


Free Greek Mountains 


Evdos Joannides is the first correspondent 
from Britain to have visited the Greek 
Democratic forces and to have talked on 
the field with General Markos. 


SMOLIKA, AT THE BASE OF THE PINDUS 
range, is the second highest mountain in 
Greece. Above the tree-line, where the 
rock, snow-covered until mid-summer, 
rises sharply, you can see, on a clear 
morning, far over Greece. Seventy miles 
to the east rises the sombre mass of 
Mount Olympus, the seat of the ancient 
gods, and scores of miles beyond glistens 
the blue Aegean with its islands like 
specks in the distant haze. To the north- 
east rise the rugged peaks of Kaimaksalan 
and Vitsi, and to the south, as far as the 
eye can see, the bewilderingly confusing 
mountain masses of the Pindus. Deep 
valleys cut through these mountains in 
all directions. 


From this height you can see not only 
great stretches of Greece but also the 
difficulties which the Democratic Army 
is facing. The mountains can afford 
protection and cover. They offer refuge 
for those who are hunted, but they can- 
not provide the means of livelihood—or 
at best but littlk—or shelter from rain 
and snow. 


And then one has to keep moving. 
To travel a distance of ten miles as the 
crow flies, one has to travel twenty or 
more miles up and down tht mountains. 


Sometimes the Democratic Army con- 
trols the heights and the enemy the 
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valley between. To go from one area 
to another a score or so miles away one 
has to make detours which last for days. 
One hears of people who have been on 
the road dodging enemy outposts and 
observation points for weeks on end. 
When Grozos, Secretary of the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union, escaped from Athens, 
it took him 70 nights to walk to the 
Western Macedonian Command. A 
group of unarmed civilians from Roumeli 
in Central Greece were on the way for 
40 days before they reached their destina- 
tion in Epirus. There are no roads, only 
goat tracks and narrow passes where 
sometimes one has to go on all fours. 


Major Akritas put the case very clearly 
to me. “ It was at first a matter-of saving 
our lives from our opponents. The 
mountains were our friends. The shep- 
herds gave us milk and food. Then it 
was necessary to control the summits. 
We were fugitives from terror and we 
wanted to make our protest heard. Some- 
times the enemy would attempt to come 
up and chase us. Well, we had more 
experience than he. We knew the moun- 
tains better. We fought the Germans 
from up here. We always got the better 
of the Monarchist troops and took their 
rifles as well. Some of them came over 


Evdos Joannides 


to us with their rifles and gradually our 
numbers increased. Then it became a 
question of controlling the mountain 
valleys and of freeing Greek territories 
bit by bit. 


“Greece became a real mosaic. One 
valley was ours, the next belonged to ~ 
the enemy. Villages to the right and left 
belonged to the enemy and one in the | 
centre was ours. It was necessary to 
liberate whole areas to be able to move 
about more freely. 


“We were isolated groups. We were 
planning our campaigns principally from 
the point of view of supply and self- 
defence. We did not have any clear view. 
But then, in the summer and autumn of 
1946, General Markos secretly toured the 
principal part of Greece. He unified the 
scattered guerrilla groups into an army, 
the Democratic Army. Resistance to the 
fascists became an organised war for 
political freedom and independence. 


“As a Democratic Army we brought 
under our control practically all. the 
mountainous areas of Greece. Now we 
have to go forward and liberate the 
plains.” 


Major Akritas—Akritas is a pseudo- 
nym borrowed from a Greek legendary 
hero (it was the habit of the leaders of 
the First Resistance to borrow names 
from Greek mythology or Greek 
history) epitomizes in his person the 
story of Greece for the last eight years, 
the story of the Democratic Army. 


He is a spare, agile man of 34, of 
medium height, with sharp, twinkling 
eyes. He showed me a photograph of 
himself with George Thomas M.P., 
General Markos, Lt.-General Kikitsas 
and group of others taken at the 
beginning of 1947. His guerrilla mous- 


tache gave him a rather wild appearance. 
Now the moustache is gone. It was 
considered, like the beard, to be a rem- 
nant of the guerrilla individualism which 
was in evidence during the First Resist- 
ance. To dispense with moustache and 
beard was the outward sign and expres- 
sion of the new discipline, of the 
centralised direction of the Democratic 
Army which united all guerrilla groups. 


Akritas was on the list of officers on 
the Reserve. He was called up in 1940 
and fought the Italians in Epirus and in 
Albania. It was mostly the reservists who 
did the fighting in Albania. The Metaxist 
regular officers were all for giving in. 
Metaxas had the surprise of his life when 
the Greek soldiers fought on and beat 
the Italians back. Akritas told me that 
if the Government in Athens had ‘been 
willing and had kept the soldiers supplied, 
the Italians would have been thrown into 
the sea. 


It was a bitter humiliation when the 
victorious Greek Army of the Albanian 
Front was ordered by the Army Com- 
mand to lay down their arms and had to 
- watch the defeated Italian soldiery strut 
in. 


In Salonika, the Communist Party, or 
what was left of it after four years of 
Metaxas terror, five days after the entry 
of the German troops (16th April, 1941) 
decided on armed resistance. A full 
month before Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union, Greek guerrillas were already in 
the mountains of Macedonia. Tens of 
thousands followed them later. 


British troops, under General Scobie, 
occupied Athens in December, 1944. 
The Metaxist remnants were once more in 


On the left 


_are two informal snapshots 


of General Markos. 

The other illustrations 

are reproduced from 

snapshots brought from Greece 
and show various aspects 

of the life of the 

Democratic Army 

in the Greek. Mountains. 


the saddle and behind them the reprieved 
quislings and collaborators. An agree- 
ment was signed in the spring of 1945, 
when Hitler was still in Berlin, restoring 
“democracy ’” — Western fashion — in 
Greece. That was a signal for the fascists 
to start a man-hunt. Akritas was accused 
of killing 200 persons. He was one of 
the small fry! Others—all of them pro- 
minent in the Resistance—were accused 
of a thousand, two thousand murders. 
Others were accused—and persons have 
been condemned to death on the strength 
of these accusations—that at an unknown 
time in an unknown place _ they 
murdered unknown persons. Such was 
Greek “democracy.” 


Throughout 1945 the manhunt was in 
full swing .. . and the drift to the moun- 
tains began in earnest. 


“From August, 1940 until now, I have 
lived the life of an ordinary citizen for 
two months only,” said Major Akritas. 


In the campaign of the summer of 
1947 he was for a fortnight without food. 
‘He lived, like many of the men, on 
wild berries and raw dandelions. The 
result was stomach trouble. Practically 
every leader of the Democratic Army 
suffers from stomach trouble. He was sent 
to the rear to recuperate. Now he had 
been ordered to rejoin his unit—still 
feeling and looking very weak—because 
a big fascist push was expected shortly. 


We were a bunch travelling on the road 
that day. Small enough to take instant 
cover as soon as we could hear the fascist 
aeroplanes overhead. We were in for a 
march of thirteen and a half hours before 
reaching our destination. 


I was going from there to another 
village, and then to see General Markos. 
Akritas was going to rejoin his unit. One 
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youth was going to the officers’ school. 
Three young girls, one of whom was 
reporting to H.Q., the other two to join 
the Youth Battalion. There were two 
franc-tireurs, each with rifle and four 
hundred rounds, ona free-lance expedi- 
tion behind the enemy lines. An old 
guerrilla of 55, in the mountains for eight 
years, and two young guides. One was 
my guide, a twenty-year-old Koutso- 
Vlach from Eastern Macedonia. He has 
been with the guerrillas for two years, 
during which time he fought and travelled 
and learned to read and write not only 
his own language but also Greek. “I 
can read and understand the Bulletin of 
Information now,” he said, and you 
sensed the pride in him. Fascism to this 
boy was not a detestable political philo- 
sophy and practice. It was a stark 
reality. His people and himself experi- 
enced the Metaxist terror when they were 
compelled to change their names to Greek 
and were fined if they conversed publicly 
in their own tongue. 


The other guide was a boy of 18. His 
father was murdered by the X’ites. He 
looked unusually reserved and severe and 
had a drawn and old expression. It was 
difficult to persuade him to talk. He 
suffered from chilblains and he was 
limping. When we sat down by a brook 
to have some maize bread and cheese— 
there was not enough cheese to go round 
and some had bread and onions only— 
Tempoulis told the story. It was the story 
of Greek youth. Persecution, disappoint- 
ment and frustration; national humilia- 
tion, grinding poverty and .. . no hope. 
But he had also accounts to settle with 
the fascists. They had butchered his 
father. “The guerrillas,” he said, “are 
not afraid of the enemy or of death. The 
only thing they fear,” he added, “is to 
be left without clothing or boots.” 


I saw everyone instinctively look at 
their boots, which vied with their rifles 
for the honour of being their best 
friends. “ But not even nakedness scares 
us. We were left without boots and socks. 
Without food. But we fought on and 
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won. 


Tired and drenched by sweat and a 
two-hour downpour, we reached the 
village. Tomorrow we were parting. 


I felt done in. Yet I was unarmed and 
half the time rode on a mule. The rest 
—men and women—were on their feet 
for thirteen and a half hours and carried 
their rifles, their Stens or Bredas, 
ammunition, overcoats and a bag with 
their personal kit or bread. Tomorrow 
for them would be another day of hard 


marching to another village or temporary 
mountain retreat. And after? Again 
another march and perhaps an expedi- 
tion and a series of skirmishes and battles 
ahead. 


Up and down the mountains, with your 
body drained by tiredness and getting 
numb with exhaustion, streaming with 
sweat, you feel that Barbusse’s reaction to 
war was right. War is not the terror of 
battle when your senses are heightened, 
but the constant drudgery of marching and 
getting tired and exhausted and wet and 
ending your nights or days with the 
knowledge that it will be no _ better 
tomorrow. Perhaps worse. And if, in 
addition, you go hungry, run the risk of 
remaining without boots or clothing, are 
compelled to sleep in the open almost 
always and you have to fight literally 
with your nails against a well-armed 
enemy—then you have a picture of the 
Democratic Army of Greece. But to 
have a complete picture, you must add 
a splash of vivid colour to the grey 
colour of suffering. The colour of faith 
and the will to victory, unyielding 
determination and an imperishable love 
of freedom born of the centuries. And ~ 
there is the Democratic Army, ill- 
equipped, ill-supplied, ably led, confident, 
dedicated to the task of freeing Greece. © 


The sun was setting when we reached 
our destination. We had been marching 
since 5 a.m. 


“Tired ?”” Akritas asked. 

“Yes—very.” 

“What about a coffee? ” 

“ Coffee ?”” I was surprised, Across 
the Channel coffee is practically un- 
obtainable. 

A few minutes later there was a steam- 
ing cup of sweet, Turkish coffee and a 
cup of water. Real bliss! 

“But where did you get it? ” 


“The enemy has plenty,” the military 
controller of the village smiled. He 
brought out a few packets of tea to show 
me. All with the Joe Lyons’ label. “ The 
enemy has plenty of everything,’ he 
repeated, “and we get our share!” 


Churchill—I meditated—by his policy 
made civil war in Greece inevitable. 
Bevin and Truman carried on. The 
British and American taxpayers supply 
the Greek Monarchists with arms and 
provisions—and from them the Demo- 
crats get their share. In short, they 
supply both sides in Greece. They sustain 
the civil war. If they stop supplying the 
Monarchists, the civil war in Greece will 
come to an end and Greece will regain 
her freedom. 


The Jungle Blossom 


I 


Rajendra 


sits for an examination 


RAJENDRA read the words again. 


O Jungle Blossom ! 
You are so endearingly beautiful and of 
so sweet a perfume 
That only with aching senses can you be 
apprehended. 


He was a young man, and a poet, and 
recently in mourning for the death of his 
betrothed. The words made a deep im- 
pression on him though they were in an 
examination paper. He learned them by 
heart, and on the following day he 
quoted them to his tutor. 

“Aha,” said the tutor. “Let me see! 
Yes, I know them. They were composed 
by the poet Shakspira.” 

“And who was he?” 

“A poet of the British Empire.” 

“Then why did I find them in an 


examination paper for the Madras 
Riparian and Forestry Board?” 
“Habit,” the tutor replied. “In 


former days, during the Subjugation, 
examinations for civil appointments were 
held in the British tongue, and this frag- 
ment, no doubt, was one of those which 
the candidate was required to parse and 
analyse. Translated, it still remains in 
the syllabus. We are eclectic people, 
Rajendraji, and prefer to digest rather 
than to expel.” 

“T would like to know more of this 
poet.” 

The tutor shook his head. 

“This fragment is all that I know. It 
refers, I imagine, to some concubine.” 


ii 
Rajendra 
sets out on his travels 


Having plenty of time on his hands 
(for he did not succeed in passing the 
examination, neither did he need to since 
he was an orphan with considerable 
private means), Rajendra set himself to 
learn English in order to become better 
acquainted with the works of Shakspira. 
Though he soon mastered the language, 
his teacher (a Miss Kleinhof) could tell 
him nothing about the poet, nor could 
anyone else. Rajendra decided to visit 
the English-speaking countries in order to 
discover more about the author of the 
jungle blossom passage which had so 
deeply delighted him. 

It was comparatively easy for Rajendra 
to undertake this journey, because he 
belonged to the sect of the Jains whose 
religious convictions disallowed them 
from taking any form of life. Jains, 
being harmless, were permitted by the 
Atomic Control Board to circulate 
through Europe with no more than the 
usual lets and hindrances. At one time 
the sect of the Quakers had also enjoyed 
this privilege ; but their custom of eating 
flesh foods had rendered them obnoxious 
to the increasingly sensitive New England 
conscience and finally they were deprived 
of their passports. It was felt, too, that 
the period of their usefulness was over. 
During: the earlier decades of Atomic 
Control, Quakers had travelled into 
almost every European country nursing 
and feeding the survivors, and recon- 
ciling public opinion. Afterwards, public 
opinion became bettet adjusted and no 
further reconciliation was called for. 

Few Jains, however, had availed them- 
selves of their right to circulate, and so 
Rajendra’s departure created quite a stir, 
and a large crowd turned up at the 
aerodrome to wave him farewell. 


that 


Tt 


Rajendra 


visits Stratford-on-Avon 


Having landed in England and com- 
plied with the usual seven-day formalities 
of arrival, Rajendra asked where he 
could buy the works of Shakspira. No 
one could tell him; but the clerk at the 
Travel Bureau (a Mfrs. Obijeway) 
recommended him to visit Shakspira’s 
birthplace, a licensed holiday resort 
called Stratford-on-Avon. Here Rajendra 
was directed to a restaurant called Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage. Through its walls 
of transparent plastic he saw holiday- 
makers drinking coca-cola and eating 
beefsteaks. The receptionist told him 
Anne Hathaway had been 
Shakspira’s girl-wife, and that this was 
her only authentic cottage. Later, 
Rajendra found five other restaurants 
bearing the same name and making the 
same claim. it occurred to him that this 
girl-wife of Shakspira’s was in all proba- 
bility the subject of the lines which he 
had found in the examination paper, but 
a Colonel Gideon Augustine Dwight (the 
local representative of the Atomic Con- 
trol Board) assured him that this could 
not be the case, as Anne Hathaway was 
a superior girl who could not conceivably 
have been compared to anything in a 
jungle. 

Rajendra left Stratford-on-Avon and 
travelled through England asking about 
Shakspira. He found the name pretty 
well-known. All those who knew it 
associated it with the name of Anne 
Hathaway, and some of them knew also 
that Shakspira was England’s greatest 
poet. But no one could recall any of his 
poetry, and bookshops had no copies of 
his works. Though England had been 
one of the Favoured Nations, a certain 
amount of Atomic Control had been 
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required to keep it in order. An insur- 
rection of Communistic origin had led 
to the destruction of the old capital of 
London; the University of Oxford had 
risen for the King, the sister University of 
Cambridge had risen for the Parliament, 
and the necessary Atomic Control had 
obliterated both cities. If any copies of 
Shakspira’s works had survived elsewhere, 
they had, in all probability, been 
absorbed by a salvage drive for pro- 
viding ice-cream cups, coffins, and cricket 
scoring cards. 

Just as Rajendra was about to leave 
England he met an old lady, the widow 
of a professional speaker, who not only 
knew the name of Shakspira but was able 
to recall two fragments of his poetry, both 
of which had often been quoted by her 
husband, and were thus impressed on her 
memory. 

We shall not rue if England to herself 
do rest but true was one of them. The 
other was in the form of an apothegm, 
and ran: Put money in thy purse. 
Rajendra did not feel that either of these 
fragments was as poetical as the piece 
about the jungle blossom. However, he 
thanked the old lady, and did what he 
could to relieve her necessities. He then 
took an aeroplane ticket for Tombstone, 
the capital of the United States of 
America. 


IV 


Rajendra 


pursues his enquiries 


While flying, Rajendra fell into con- 
versation with a Jesuit Father, who 
opined that if the works of Shakspira 
were to be found anywhere, they would 
be found in the Vatican Library. ‘“ What 
a pity,” exclaimed Rajendra, ‘“ that I am 
flying to the United States!” 

“Where else would you fly?” 

“ But the Vatican is situated in Rome, 
which is in Italy.” 

The Jesuit Father explained to 
Rajendra that his geography was out of 
date. Very early in the Democratisation 
of Europe, he recounted, the American 
Cardinals Wunderkind and Kelly had 
foreseen that the Eternal City would 
need to be drastically revised, and so had 
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arranged for the transfer of the Holy See 
and its appurtenances to the State of 
Utah, where it had been ever since. 
Rajendra hastened to Petrusville, Utah, 
and introduced himself to the Vatican 
Librarian. The Vatican Librarian in- 
formed him that the works of Shakspira 
had been expurgatorially indexed, the 
poet having written a drama called Big 
Business in Venice, which contained a 
grossly favourable portrait of a Jew, 
and included the heresy that Jews are not 
biologically differentiated from Christians. 

At the thought of a whole drama by 
Shakspira, Rajendra was in an ecstasy, 
and cried out: “Then I must go to the 
Jews! Where can I find them?” 

“On Devil’s Island,” replied the 
Vatican Librarian, “‘ there are said to be 
a few.” 

Rajendra chartered a plane and flew 
to Devil’s Island, where he found a small 
Jewish community. He inquired for the 
works of Shakspira and especially for the 
drama called Big Business in Venice. 

The Rabbinical Secretary said: “ You 
should not speak of it here. It contained 
a maliciously unfavourable portrait of a 
Jew, and I am sorry that anyone still 
remembers the name of Shakspira. 
I pray you to forget it.” 

Rajendra returned to the United States, 
and continued his inquiries for the 
poems and dramas of Shakspira, both by 
radio and through the Press. 


V 


Rajendra 


learns something 


One day a young man of easy deport- 
ment called on Rajendra and said : 
“If anyone can handle Ben Shakes, it’s 


me. But it’s going to cost you money.” 
“Ts he called Ben?” exclaimed 
Rajendra. 


“O rare Ben Shakespeare!” the young 
man replied. “And rare is certainly the 
word for it. Well, there are just three 
copies of Shakespeare and we have them 
all. One belongs to Mr. Dwiddle the 
Ninth, one to Mr. Popplefest the Third, 
and one to Mrs. Melchior Sponger. 
I happen to know that Mrs. Sponger 


might consider an offer. How much can 
you bid?” 

Rajendra named a sum. The young 
man laughed. Rajendra went on naming 
sums and the young man went on 
laughing. 

“TI see,” said Rajendra, “that the 
poems of rare Ben Shakspira are valued 
at great price. I do not wonder at it. 
Indeed, I am sure that if I had ‘a copy 
I would rate it as highly. Unfortunately, 
I cannot afford to buy Mrs. Sponger’s 
copy, so I must content myself with 
making a transcript.” 

“A what?” said the young man. 

“A transcript. A manuscript copy.” 

“And just how do you propose to do 
that? Do you think that people are 
allowed to desecrate these First Folios ? 
They’re all First Folios. Why, no one 
can touch them! That is a stipulation 
with the Insurance Companies.” 

“Then does no one read them? Not 
even Mr. Dwiddle, or Mr. Popplefest, or 
Mrs. Melchior Sponger ? ” 

“Read them?” cried the young man. 
“Read them? Why, they are all in 
sealed wrappings, and the sealed wrap- 
pings are in safes, and the safes are in 
vaults, which were specially hollowed out - 
during the period when we in this country 
were defying the menace of unauthorised 
atomic reprisals. - Naturally, the vaults — 
having been specially constructed, the 
First Folios are there still. They have 
been there ever since the evacuation of 
New York City and Boston, sited in the 
former Eastern Insecurity Belt. We take 
no risks with rare Ben Shakespeare, 
I assure you.” 


VI 


Rajendra 


learns more 


That evening Rajendra found himself 
followed by twelve citizens of burly 
dimensions wearing white calico bur- 
nouses stamped with the initials B.P.D. 

Approaching one of the citizens, he 
asked him what these initials stood for. 

“Bureau for the Protection of 
Democracy,” a fearless voice replied. 
Immediately twenty-four fearless hands 
assailed Rajendra, pulled a sack over his 


head, trussed him with ropes, and threw 
him to the ground, where twenty-four 
fearless boots trod on his tenderer parts. 

Being a Jain, Rajendra offered no 
resistance. When he recovered con- 
sciousness, he found himself being given 
medical aid by a band of ladies, who 
washed him, bandaged him, disinfected 
him, injected him, took his basal meta- 
bolism, and fed him a special milk diet 
in ideal surroundings. All these ladies 
were kind, but the kindest of them was a 
lady called Miss Peruzzi. She told him 
that she came of old New England stock, 
and that her great-great-grandfather (a 
Dewlap) had been instrumental in free- 
ing India from British tyranny. 

“ British tyranny reminds me,” said 
Rajendra. “ Have you ever heard of a 
poet called Shakspira ?” 

“Cousin Dewlap can say yards of him 
by heart,” she replied. ‘He lives in 
Maine.” 

“Take me to Maine! ” cried Rajendra, 
and lapsed into unconsciousness. When 
he was able to be moved, Miss Peruzzi 
took him to Maine, where her Cousin 
Dewlap lived in a replica log-cabin, 
ornamented with many cast-iron bygones. 
In a loud, thin voice which reminded 
Rajendra of the sacred bulls of his native 
land, Cousin Dewlap repeated the 
following lines : 

Good name in man or woman, dear 

my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis 

something, nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave 

to thousands: 

But he that filches from me my good 

name z 

Robs me of that which not enriches 

him. 

Then give me liberty or give me death ! 

“How can I thank you?” exclaimed 
the delighted Rajendra. “Let me stay 
here for ever, in case you should remem- 
ber some more! ” 

Cousin Dewlap looked from _ the 
window and saw the twelve burnoused 
representatives of the B.P.D. coming out 
of the woods. 

“Who are those men?” he inquired. 

Rajendra answered that he believed 
them to be democrats. 

“Friends of yours?” 

“ They follow me,” Rajendra answered 
cautiously. 

“ Then get out!” 

Rajendra looked about for the back 
door, but was thrust out by the front one. 
To his surprise the protectors of 
democracy greeted him with loving 
halloos, and took him to a drug store. 
It was all very pleasant, but he thought 
he would go home. 


VII 


Rajendra 
visits Germany 


Flying eastward, Rajendra changed his 
mind. It occurred to him that there 
might be fragments of Shakspira to be 
found among the un-English-speaking 
countries of Europe. They would, of 
course, be in translations ; but the passage 
about the jungle blossom had been a 
translation, and he still liked it best of 
his collection. Once more he consulted 
Mrs. Obijeway, who told him that he 
would find Germany the likeliest place 
for his researches, and with the best 
accommodations. 

The accommodations in Germany were 
very pleasing: he found quantities of 
little chalets housing well-fed and song- 
ful workers, many lakes, forests, etc., and 
some interesting pre-atomic ruins. But 
no one seemed to have heard of 
Shakspira. Then one day, while he was 
interrogating a waiter, he was interrupted 
by a genial man wearing nylon riding- 
breeches, who exclaimed: “You mean 
Wilhelm Shakespeare, our great German 
playwright. You should not call him 
Ben. It is misleading and slanderous. 
He was entirely Nordic, it is therefore 
impossible that he should have been 
called Ben.” 

“T understood that he was an English 
poet.” 

“ How could that be? Wilhelm is not 
an English name. No, no, my good 
friend, it is our beloved German 
Shakespeare that you mean. Heavens, 
how hot it is! Do you not thirst?” 

Rajendra could hardly control his im- 
patience while the gentleman in riding- 
breeches quenched his thirst at Rajendra’s 
expense. His hopes were excessive. His 
new friend assured him that there was no 
chance of finding a printed copy of 
Shakspira’s works in Germany. Such 
copies, he said, would be needless. The 
works of Shakspira were so truly part of 
the German national heritage that they 
were everywhere known by heart: like 
folk-songs. Rajendra took out his pencil 
and pad. 

“ Nimmer,” said the gentleman, firmly. 
“Nimmer ! Nimmer ! Nimmer ! Nimmer! 
What a line, eh ? What completeness! 
What embracingness of negation! Is it 
not a line of granite? ” 

Unfortunately this was all he could 
remember, and this was all that Rajendra 
got in Germany. 


VIII 


Rajendra 
visits Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway and 


Denmark 


Rajendra continued his researches 
through western Europe. He was not 
able to .visit Switzerland or Sweden 
because their long-established neutralities 
made them impermeable even to Jains. 
The neutralities of Spain and Portugal 
admitted him, but he learned nothing 
there beyond what the Vatican Librarian 
in Utah had already told him. 


In Italy Rajendra found only a few 
wretched peasants supporting themselves 
by means of goats and in turn supporting 
some religious communities. There were 
not even representatives of the Atomic 
Control Board, for they had been with- 
drawn as superfluous. In addition to the 
measures of atomic control, necessarily 
rather drastic, which had been required 
to pacify the country after the removal 
of the Vatican, there had been an 
unfortunate incident when a squadron of 
bombing-planes charged with a mission 
to Yugoslavia had become confused 
between the western and eastern coasts 
of the Adriatic and had atomised Italy 
for a second time (the error was, of 
course, corrected by a subsequent mission 
to Yugoslavia). 


In both Holland and _ Belgium, 
Rajendra felt himself to be within 
snuffing distance of Shakspira. But 
though the people he interrogated seemed 
to recognise the name and even to hear it 
with pleasure, it was impossible to get 
them to say anything. .Except for an 
elderly schoolmistress who assured him 
that Shakspira was certainly an English 
poet, he learned nothing in Norway 
either. In the little state of Denmark, 
however, Rajendra chanced upon what 
was almost a living tradition. His hotel 
keeper took him to see some very pre- 
atomic ruins which were, he said, the 
remains of the castle of Elsinore, the 
scene of Shakspira’s greatest tragedy, of 
which the central character was a fat 
poet called Falstaff. Rajendra made a 
water-colour sketch of the spot. 
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IX 


Rajendra 


visits Eire 


In the hotel keeper’s private room 
there hung an old map of Europe. 
Examining it, Rajendra saw an island 
which was new to him. 

“That is Eire,” said the hotel keeper. 

“T have never heard of it.” 

“That does not surprise me. It has 
never been Europeanly controlled. It 
is sometimes called The Isle of the Saints, 
because so many American mothers were 
born there.” 

“ Then it is English-speaking ? Would 
it know of Shakspira ? ” 

The hotel-keeper replied that one might 
find anything in Eire except coal and 
snakes. 

In Eire Rajendra was alarmed to find 
the officials speaking a perfectly unknown 
language; but by dint of addressing 
everyone in Urdu he persuaded them to 
answer him in English. Eire, he dis- 
covered, was as Catholic a country as 
Spain or Portugal, and he supposed that 
here too Shakspira would be only a name 
on an index. Nevertheless, he made his 
customary enqutiiy, and was told to take 
the second turning on the left. He did 
so, and beheld a signboard bearing the 
words : Shakespeare Tavern. 

Rajendra made it a rule to spend every 
evening in the Shakespeare Tavern stand- 
ing drinks to all comers. On the ninth 
evening he stood a double whiskey to 
a black-haired man who exclaimed to the 
bar-man who offered to add soda to it: 

“Here is worse treachery than the 
seamew suffered!” 


“Excuse me, but isn’t that Shak- 
spira ?” said Rajendra. 
“Tt is not. It is Willie Yeats,” the 


man replied. “If you want the other old 
rip you must go to my uncle, who has 
the whole of him bound in blue morocco, 
and thirty pounds a year into the bargain 
for no more than directing the Shake- 
spearean studies of the youth of Eire. ” 

“ Does he keep it in a vault?” 

“Keep it in a vault? It was on a 
window ledge beside a bottle of horse 
liniment the Jast time I set eyes on it,” 
said the black-haired man. 
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X 


Rajendra 


visits Mr. Seamus Tone 


Rajendra’s hopes were green as the 
surrounding grass as he approached the 
house where Mr. Seamus Tone directed 
the Shakespearean studies of the youth 
of Eire—a venerable mansion secluded 
in a bog, ideally situated for people 
wishing to concentrate. Good manners 
restrained his impatience, and he begun 
by remarking that no doubt Mr. Tone 
had many enthusiastic scholars. 


“ Scholars? Oh, there’s a wonderful 
lot of them, fine, well-grown creatures 
one and all. It’s a pity you should be 
coming this long way to see them just 
when they are all refreshing themselves 
at the Agricultural Show and Dairy 


Demonstration. But sit down now, all 
the same, and tell me about your 
travels.” 


Rajendra did as he was requested. His 
host asked him many questions, and 
capped all the answers with anecdotes. 
After some hours, Rajendra said point- 
blank that he would like to see the copy 
of Shakspira’s works. 


“God pity my wits!” said Mr. Tone. 
“Tf I haven’t forgotten to tell you the 
story that hangs by that. Did you ever 
hear of those olden fellows who painted 
themselves with soot and sulphur and 
were called the Black and Tans? Did 
you not, indeed? Anyhow, you’re none 
the worse for it, for it’s a dirty old story. 
Wait, now, and I'll tell you. There’s 
another bottle downstairs.” 


Mr. Tone’s story was about one of the 
heroes of the Irish Liberation, who was 
taken prisoner by the English forces. 
Like all prisoners, his worst torment was 
boredom. He had nothing to read, 
nothing to distract his mind from the 
sense of imprisonment. But as _ his 
bearing was proud, he was set as ‘a 
humiliation to clean out a latrine used 
by the enemy officers, and there he found 
a copy of the works of Shakespeare. The 
first fifty pages had already been torn 
away, and he did not dare to remove the 
volume in case it should be taken from 
him ; but each time he cleaned the latrine 
he read and memorised, and sometimes 
removed a whole drama. Though it was 


a losing race between him and the legiti- 
mate users of England’s greatest poet, he 
stocked his memory with sufficient poetry 
to endure the rest of his captivity with 
composure. In gratitude for this he 
founded the Chair of Shakespearean 
Studies. And though the poet was later 
placed on the Index, this endowment and 
a copy of the works were exempted from 
the ban because of the respect which the 
patriot’s name still evoked. 

Deeply stirred by this narrative, 
Rajendra exclaimed: “ All being is dual! 
God and Man, male and female, wet 
and dry. Here, love of art and love of 
country, principles naturally opposed to 
each other, have combined to preserve 
the works of Shakspira. Now may I 
gaze on this volume? ” 

After rummaging about, Mr. Tone 
produced a moist, approximately rect- 
angular object which smelled of mildew. 
It became apparent that this had once 
been a handsome old-fashioned book 
bound in leather and printed on india 
paper. But it was so completely water- 
logged that its pages had coalesced in a 
pulpy mass, and only the title page was 
dimly legible. 

Rajendra wept. 

“It’s the climate,” said Mr. Tone. 


XI 


Rajendra 


visits France 


Everyone had agreed in telling 
Rajendra that there was not the smallest 
possibility of finding a trace of Shakspira 
in France. For one thing, France had 
required reiterated measures of atomic 
control; for another, the French had 
always preferred Racine; for yet 
another, France had now been reconsti- 
tuted as a vacation centre for the con- 
trolling forces, which was the best 
solution of the Gallic problem, since the 
French were an inherently frivolous race, 
unapt for anything except purveying 
luxury and light entertainment. 

Nevertheless, Rajendra went to France. 
He soon realised the truth of the first 
statement, but despaired of checking the 
other two, since there did not -nvear to 


be any French nationals left. Then, in a 
small town called Cahors, he came on a 
French colony, living quietly and tidily 
among the ruins. When his inquiries for 
Shakspira were received with sympathetic 
attention, he felt no special hopes; he 
had seen such recognising looks before. 
But Rajendra was on the brink of his 
greatest discoveries. An old mathema- 
tician introduced him to the Memoirs of 
a nineteenth-century musician named 
Berlioz, a copy of which was preserved 
in the town museum. Not only were 
these memoirs saturated by Berlioz’s 
admiration for Shakspira, they contained 
many small quotations and one long 
passage of extreme beauty. This, as it 
was given both in the original and in a 
French translation, afforded Rajendra 
the exquisite pleasure of considering a 
variant reading. 

It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, foul of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 
C’est un conte recité par un idiot, plein 
de fracas et de furie, et qui n’a aucun 
sens. 


Which should it be? Which proba- 
bility was the more probable—that a 
printer, should mistake a letter, that a 
translator should misapprehend a poet’s 
mind ? 

Nor was this all. One evening a young 
woman came to Rajendra carrying a 
twentieth century book in a very good 
state of preservation. She opened it 
reverently. 

“They have told me,” she said, “ that 
you are seeking the great Shakespeare.” 

Her thin and rather dirty finger pointed 
to an engraved portrait of a man With 
a high forehead and small, wise eyes. 

“This is he.” 

Rajendra cried out incoherently. He 
could not express his excitement, he could 
not believe his good fortune. She re- 
assured him. 

“The Petit Larousse is documentary.” 


XII 


Rajendra 


becomes a married man 


Rajendra’s first thought was how to 
secure this inestimable prize. It was 
quickly followed by a realisation that 
he was quite as amxious to secure an 
amiable companion. He married Mlle. 


‘Larousse 


Duclos, and passed the next few years 
in becoming the father of three children 
(Falstaff, Ophélie, and Macbeth), and in 
editing his critical edition of Shakspira’s 
Remains: to which the Dictionnaire 
contributed two additional 
fragments, To be or not to be and Honest 
Tago. 

One evening he called his wife to his 
side. 

““My task is completed,” he said. 

They looked at each other, and knew 
that the words were false. Rajendra’s 
researches had been limited by ration- 
ality, convention, and the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

“There cannot be any real likelihood 
that anything has survived in the Pre- 
cautionary Zone,” said Rajendra after 
a long pause. “ But I suppose I should 
make sure of it, all the same.” 

“It would be scholarly,” she replied. 


XIII 


Rajendra 


comes to the foot of a wall 


Even as a Jain, Rajendra experienced 
enormous difficulties in obtaining per- 
mission to enter the Precautionary Zone. 
but at~last it was granted, and on the 
day after the birth of his first grand- 
child he loaded the necessary documents 
in a smallish van and set out. 

He entered the Precautionary Zone 
soon. after crossing the river Elbe. 
Thenceforward he travelled with a 
sinking heart through an inconceivable 
landscape. Every feature of its geo- 


graphy had been obliterated ; forests had 
been felled, rivers and lakes filled up, 
mountains and valleys levelled to an 
unvarying flatness; finally all this had 
been covered by a thick layer of concrete. 

Naturally, Rajendra was not travelling 


alone. His permit attached him to a 
Sanitary and Welfare Commission of the 
Atomic Control Board. With them he 
inspected the underground factories 
where the natives worked the mineral 
resources of the Zone, and the even more 
underground barracks and administrative 
centres of the controlling authorities. At 
last they came to the Eastern Boundary 
of the Zone: a wall of polished red 
granite, extending from Tallin to Varna, 
and standing over a hundred feet high. 
Beyond this wall was the territory of the 
Soviets, and above it to a height not 
known, rose the magnetic defences which 
forbade the passage of any kind of 
machine or projectile. 


XIV 


Rajendra 


returns to his home 


After so long an experience of the 
horizontal, it was curiously intimidating 
to be brought to a halt before this 
insistence upon the vertical. Rajendra 
felt a deep melancholy and discourage- 
ment. His companions appeared to be 
affected by similar feelings, for they sat 
close together and conversed in quiet 
tones. Being convinced by now that as 
far as the quest for Shakspira went he 
had travelled in vain, Rajendra paid no 
attention to the speakers until his ear was 
caught by the word drama. The speaker 
was one of the staff of this outpost of 
‘Atomic Control. 

“ Believe it or not,” he said, “it is in 
Petski’s latest report. And Petski is the 
most reliable man we have.” 

“But what are these dramas?” 
another voice inquired. “It just doesn’t 
sound lifelike to me.” 

“They profess to be a form of enter- 
tainment. They take place almost every 


night, and people throng to them. But 
instead of being film, radio, or television, 
everything is done by a handful of 
propagandists who actually appear in the 
flesh.” 

“Well, that’s totally undemocratic,” a 
third speaker cried out. 

Rajendra rashly said: “Excuse me. 
Why?” The first first speaker frowned 
at him, and continued : 

“Even Petski, who is pretty tough, says 
he has never encountered such pernicious 
teachings. In one of these performances 
a friar is shown poisoning a young girl. 
That’s to work up anti-clericalism, of 
course. In another they exhibited the 
most abandoned love-scenes between two 
young men, and a marriage, a wedding 
ceremony, if you can imagine it, for 
which one of these young men disguises 
himself in skirts. Nothing is _ held 
sacred! Every moral code, every funda- 


mental decency, everytuing that civilisa- 
tion stands for, is undermined. In one of 
these dramas—you may not believe it, 
but Petski is categorical about it—a white 
girl of social standing is made to dote on 
a negro.” 

“But... Oh, wait a minute, please!” 

Disregarding Rajendra, the speaker 
went on more firmly and loudly. 

“And these filthy displays are im- 
mensely popular, so Petski says. He 
actually had to pay quite a lot to get 
in!” 

“ That’s very significant,’ remarked a 
man who hitherto had not spoken. 
“ That’s Inflation. I’ve always said that 
sooner or later. . . <” 

The conversation took a more usual 
turn. Rajendra sat musing. He had a 
strange sensation that something of great 
importance had just failed to happen. He 
felt his flesh creeping, and his hair rising. 


Perhaps he was about to develop 
influenza. 

He had to wait for some time before 
he could interpose in the conversation, 
which was now animated and general. 

“There is one question I would like, 
if possible, to ask this Mr. Petski.” 

He was told that he might meet Mr. 
Petski on the morrow. But on the 
morrow he learned that all his permits 
had expired, and that he must return to 
Europe. Under an escort Rajendra 
traversed the concrete expanse of the 
Precautionary Zone, the hygienic land- 
scape of Germany. As the grass-grown 
ruins of France varied the horizon he 
gazed on them with tenderness. His 
quest had been fruitless, but he was now 
in sight of home, his wife, his children, 
his little circle, and the beloved and 
reverenced portrait in the family 
Larousse. 


New Year, 1948 
AN INTRODUCTION 


By E. P. THOMPSON 
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But do not watch the stars 
in fixed procession over us 
hushing the traffic of mortality. 
This rushing artery describes 
our soon and sudden death, perched 
on the sidelight of a universe. 
Green Sirius red Mars the amber Moon 
they keep another time from ours. 


This date 
pricked from eternity is where 
our present actions mate the past 
all interrelated history 
meets in our moment and is made 
for good or ill under the cold 
and cutting chisel of our choice 
the sledging hammer of our will. 
Charged by the past our filament 
flares briefly among the jagging forks 
and clapping batteries of chance. 
Time isn’t stockstill stalled and stood 
but action movement what we do 
being the element of change 
in which our human matter grieves 
has revolutions and grows old 
and ploughs and suffers and is renewed. 


Choice chance and change, that trinity 
thesis antithesis and sum 
what shall we make of it today? 


Downhill rolls time the runaway 
and history, chucking it out of gear, 
moves over leaving us the wheel 
for good or ill under the cold 

and callous audience of the stars. 
The hairpin bend of destiny 

is early on our breakneck road 
and we are locked into this car 


the child apprentice of our race. 
The past, our maniac passenger, 
tugs at our elbow, strives to send 
us over unfenced eternity 

the smoking terminus of time. 
Now give our childhood dignity 
manhood control and mastery 
strength and decisive influence. 
All the technique of history 
resources of humanity 

aid those who fight for liberty 
whatever portion of the earth. 
May all their senses be erect 

wit instinct intellect and will 
courage pride and consciousness 
equality fraternity. 

May we astound the cynical stars 
and bring to birth an adult man 
a new a qualitative change 

out of the belly of our wars. 


Is it too late, is it to be 

a suicide of accidents 

victims of economic furies 
dazed in our own manstorm, no 
decision taken with our fate? 


And the gods purge our thoughtlessness 
and ash and clinker mark their wrath 
their brimstone justice? Fortune 
smash her returning wheel and history 
go howling into outer space 

or, mumbling unremembered horrors, 
scuffle among the scars and wreckage 
the Empire State the Parthenon 
Knossos and Canterbury and Ur. 


Time squat upon its heels and wait 
another Lenin on some other star? 


The Heart of the Novel 


By Arthur Calder Marshall 


IN A RECENT coeur-a-coeur WITH 
Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene made 
a confession to the dentists, doctors and 
their patients who read Contact. 


“Tf I may be personal, I belong to a 
group, the Catholic Church, which 
would present me with grave problems 
as a writer if I were not saved by my 
disloyalty. If my conscience were as 
acute as M. Mauriac’s. showed itself to 
be in his essay God and Mammon, I 
could not write a line.’ There are 
leaders of the Church who regard 
literature as a means to one end, 
edification. That end may be of the 
highest value, of far higher value than 
literature, but it belongs to a different 
world. Literature has nothing to do 
with edification. I am not arguing that 
literature is amoral, but that it repre- 
sents a personal moral, and the 
personal morality of an individual is 
seldom identical with the morality of 
the group to which he belongs. You 
remember the black and white squares 
of Bishop Blougram’s chess board. As 
a novelist, I must be allowed to write 
from the point of view of the black 
square as well as of the white; doubt 
and even denial must be given their 
chance of self-expression, or how is 
one freer than the Leningrad group ? ” 
This is a revealing statement, not only 

of Greene’s own approach to his work, 
to which I shall return later, but also of 
the quandary in which British writers, 
as opposed to Fregch or Soviet writers, 
have found themselves in recent years. 


Greene refers to Mauriac’s view, which 
he has personally to repudiate. It is 
understandable, since Mauriac writes as 
a Catholic within a living Catholic tradi- 
tion (it’s noticeable that even Jean Paul 
Sartre is mastered by the Catholic 
tradition which he repudiates), whereas 
Greene writes as a Catholic convert in a 
country which, has no Catholic literary 
tradition. 

Sithilarly, he is unable to refrain from 
a corresponding attack on the lack of 
liberty among Soviet writers, who again 


*THE HEART OF FHE MATTER, by 
Graham Greene. Heinemann, 9s. 6d. 


have a living communist literary tradi- 
tion. Britain, and British writers, suffer 
from the absence of a living tradition 
within which to work. We write within 
a personal morality, which is seldom 
identical with the morality of the group 
to which we belong. 


As a statement of Greene’s necessary 
conditions for writing at the present time 
(a state of mind shared by creative British 
writers of every political complexion), 
this revelation is precise. But it hasn’t 
got either the virtues or the permanent 
truth with which Greene would credit it. 
The lack of a common British tradition 
is an appalling limitation on creative 
writers, because it means that we can 
take so little of our background for 
granted. We are in the stage of the early 
Constructivist Theatre, in which the 
unfortunate audience had to sit through 
the building of the scenery as part of 
the drama. How much more fun it 
would be to be able to take for granted 
even the solid Victorian philosophy, as 
could G.B.S. who destroyed that tradi- 
tion -for us without replacing it by 
anything as generally accepted. 

Bearing Greene’s position in mind, the 
reader will not expect The Heart of the 
Matter* to be a work of edification or of 
propaganda. very novel, of course, 
whether it is intended to or not, has an 
immediate effect, which may be called its 
propagandist effect. The immediate 
effect of this new novel will be to make 
non-Catholics congratulate themselves 
on not belonging to that dreary com- 
munion; and the fact that a priest in 
The Tablet has given the book his 
Imprimatur as dogmatically orthodox 
will strengthen it as anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. 

But I am not concerned with immedi- 


ate effects, but with literary qualities, 


which, whatever propagandists may say, 
have remarkably little to do with im- 
mediate effects, or for that matter with 
the philosophy and personal or imper- 
sonal morality which the author may 
have considered all-important at the 
time of writing. 

When we survey the past, we find that 


the “survival value” of books. depends 
more than anything else on the humanity 
of characters. Uncle Toby, Mr. Micaw- 
ber, Heathcliffe, Mr. Polly, Marmeladov 
. . . do we care tuppence about their 
political tendencies, their religious 
philosophies, on what side of the barri- 
cades they would fight ? 

In The Heart of the Matter, as in all 
Greene’s previous novels (as opposed to 
his Entertainments), Greene is concerned 
with externalising the argument within 
his soul. “I must be allowed to write 
from the point of view of the black 
square as well as of the white: doubt 
and even denial must be given their 
chance of self-expression.” In all his 
early work, what gives his narrative 
speed, tension, horror is that in the last 
analysis the characters, though observed 
in and drawn from the real world, are 


in fact pieces played in a nightmare game 


of chess. Once one starts reading a 
Graham Greene novel, one is compelled 
to finish it. The journey into the interior 
of his imagination is horrifying, but 
fascinating. And yet, when one wakes 
up, when one closes the novel, there’s a 
feeling of disappointment. The real 
world denies the truth of the Greene 
world, the faces of the living repudiate 
the masks which Greene has fitted on 
them. One lays the book aside. 
“ Brilliant!” one murmurs, “but .. .” 


This but is occasioned, I believe, by 
the fact that the characters in these 
novels are as controlled in their move- 
ments as the pieces on a chessboard. 
They are there in order to illustrate a 
thesis; and it is the thesis in which 
Greene is interested, and not the people 
themselves. Greene has never created 
a character about whom he wants to 
write a second time. Prior to The Heart 
of the Matter, he has also never created 
a character who can step out of a book 
into real life, with one exception, Ida in - 
Brighton Rock. Ida’s a real life figure 
(to Greene’s mind artistically a failure, 
and from his point of view quite rightly 
so because her humanity wrecks the 
whole thesis of his novel). Ida exists on 
her own, as independent of her creator 
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(though not as richly endowed) as The 
Wife of Bath. 

The Heart of the Matter is as much an 
argument within Greene’s soul as any 
novel he has written. Scobie, the deputy 
Commissioner of Police in a British 
West African Colony, is being nagged by 
his ageing, intellectual wife to clear out 
of the colony, away from the heat, the 
rain, the rats, the vultures and the fever. 
But Scobie, who loves his work in the 
colony, is that rare thing, a born deputy 
police commissioner with an exceptional 
probity. He promises, however, that 
he’ll get his wife away somehow or other. 

The only way is to accept a loan from 
the Syrian merchant Yussuf, who, 
because he is smuggling diamonds 
through to the Germans (the date is 
1942), wants to put Scobie under an 
obligation. The wife leaves, and shortly 
after Mrs. Rolt, a very young widow, 
arrives among a crowd of shipwrecked 
survivors. She becomes Scobie’s mis- 
tress and everything proceeds with furtive 
smoothness until Mrs. Scobie suddenly 
returns. To conceal his guilt, Scobie, a 
Catholic, takes the Host with her without 
having confessed. He is in a state of 
mortal sin, seeing no way of solving his 
problems in life and convinced that to 
“commit suicide will mean eternal damna- 
tion. Believing that the only way he 
can leave both women in peace is by 
death, he fakes the symptoms of angina 
pectoris, and then kills himself. 

This, very briefly and crudely, is the 
story. Once granted that a policeman 
who could go sc wrong could have gone 
so right for twenty years, it is brilliantly 
and convincingly worked out. That goes 
without saying. But what distinguishes 
it from the earlier books is Greene’s 
sympathy with his characters and the 


fact that he has drav-n them, not from 
his album of grotesques, but from every- 
day life. He is least successful with his 
women; but his men are drawn no longer 
with malice but with humour, with 
sympathy, not contempt. Not yet with 
love (will he ever love human beings?), 
but at least with pity. Wilson, the young 
M.I.5 man who has been sent out to spy 
on Scobie, with his loneliness, his love of 
poetry and his denial of it, his infatua- 
tion with Mrs. Scobie: Yussuf, who 
might so easily have been the “ sinister 
Syrian,” but is redeemed by his odd 
devotion to Scobie whom his material 
interests compel him to destroy; and 
even Scobie himself, until he passes from 
the realm of common humanity into the 
rarefied world of religious self-immola- 
tion ; they all exist as human beings as 
well as pieces on Greene’s chessboard. 
Greene has, in fact, begun to objectify 
his spiritual arguments so that they have 
an independent existence. His previous 
novels, at their best, are the work of a 
great minor writer. The Heart of the 
Matter is not a major novel, but is the 
work of a major novelist: in proof of 
which, let me quote a passage which 
could not have occurred in any earlier 
‘Greene novel. 


When the shipwrecked survivors arrive, 
Scobie offers to read to a small boy who 
is in hospital. He goes to the library, 
where he finds such titles as Twenty 
Years in the Mission Field, Lost and 
Found, The Narrow Way, The Mission- 
ary’s Warning. He chooses one at 
random and goes to the boy. 


“What’s it called ?” asks the boy. 

Scobie said dubiously, “A Bishop 
among the Bantus.” 

“What does that mean ? ” 


Scobie drew a long breath. “ Well, 


you see, Bishop is the name of the 

heroes ae 

“ But you said a Bishop.” ’ 

“Yes. His name was Arthur.” 

“It’s a soppy name.” 

“Yes, but he’s a soppy hero...” He 
went on wildly. ‘The real heroes are 
the Bantus.” 

“What are Bantus ? ” 

“ They are a peculiarly ferocious lot 
of pirates who haunted the West Indies 
and preyed on all the shipping in that 
part of the Atlantic... .” wi 

“Go on,” the boy said impatiently. 

Scobie found his eyes fixed on an 
opening paragraph which stated, I shall 
never forget my first glimpse of the 
continent where I was to labour for 
thirty of the best years of my life. He 
said slowly, “ From the moment that 
they left Bermuda the low, lean rake- 
helly craft had followed in their wake. 
The captain was evidently worried, for 
he watched the strange ship continually 
through his spy-glass. When night fell 
it was still on their trail, and at dawn 
it was the first sight that met their 
eyes. Can it be, Arthur Bishop won- 
dered, that I am about to meet the 
object of my quest, Blackbeard, the 
leader of the Bantus himself, or his 
bloodthirsty lieutenant. .. .”” He turned 
a page and was temporarily put out by 
a portrait of the bishop in whites with 
a clerical collar and a topee, standing 
before a wicket and blocking a ball a 

- Bantu had just bowled him. 

“Go on,” the boy said. 

It may be that Greene will always have 
to construct his novels in the form of 
arguments within his soul, ignoring the 
arguments without, which are of more 
general significance. Every writer has 
his own condition of work. But if he 
succeeds in creating more characters 
with the humanity of those foreshadowed 
in his latest novel, his personal morality 
will have served us well. 


BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS 
By James Hanley 


THE MILITARY ORCHID, by Jocelyn 
Brooke. The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 

DARK WEDDING, by Ramon J. Sender. 
Grey Walls Press, 9s. 6d. 

THE CONVERSATION, by Conrad Aiken. 
Rodney, Phillips & Green, 10s. 6d. 

MR. BROOKE’S BOOK, DESCRIBED IN THE BLURB 
as an “ autobotanography,” is altogether a 
pleasing affair and—rare thing these days— 
a book to keep on one’s shelf or lend out 
to carefully chosen friends. The quest of 
the Military Orchid is a sort of focal point 
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Reviews 


of a series of digressions with such topics 


as Education, Victorian Botanists, Botanical: 


literature, Christian Science, and reminis- 
cence—those of Mr. Brooke’s early child- 
- hood being particularly charming. The latter 
part of the book deals with his experiences 
as a private soldier, a medical orderly in 
Italy. 

Curiously enough Mr. Brooke’s style of 
writing, which is cool, beautifully lucid, 
with a _ delicate, astringent humour, 
peculiarly suited to his descriptions of the 
English countryside, and of life in England, 
seems to change subtly with the switch over 
to the Italian scene and climate. Here one 
discerns a slight alien note of robustness 
creeping in, and it appears to give to the 
latter chapters an air of self-consciousness. 


But this is not enough to spoil the book as 
a whole, which is unusually attractive and 
distinctive. 

The decorations by Mr. Stephen Bone 
are charming and well in keeping with the 
book. 

Mr. Sender’s Dark Wedding is a difficult 
book to describe. The story concerns the 
marriage of an Island Penal Settlement 
Governor, “Black Trinidad” by name, to 
a beautiful, virginal young girl, Nina Lucha, 
from the mainland. He takes her home to 
this island, where the prisoners have staged 
a welcome on the quayside for bride and 
bridegroom. A _ fearsome collection of 
lechers, murderers, pimps, and evil-doers of 
every description, they mop and mow round 
“Trinidad” and his bride, and their lustful 


looks at Nina, their lewd speeches inflame 
the Governor to such an extent that he loses 
his head, and shoots two of the criminals 
dead. Before nightfall, before he has had 
time to consummate his marriage, he in 
turn is murdered, and Nina is left at the 
mercy of the Islanders, She is rescued by 
one and hidden in a cave, succoured by 
Indians, hunted from place to place, and 
the general atmosphere is one of fantastic 
un-reality. Somehow or other it is impos- 
sible to be shocked by these frightful 
ruffians ; the feeling kept creeping in that 
these people were a variety of the Seven 
Dwarfs, become incredibly evil. This effect 
is gained by a queer, perverted humour that 
runs throughout the book; the following 
sentence is typical: 


“He thought often of the little girl 
whom he had raped and killed, and in his 
repentant state she stayed in his mind as 
an ideal of purity. He would have liked 
to find her and rape her again. But this 
time he would not have killed her. The 
distinction made him feel like~- an 
exemplary character.” 


Their names lend colour to this illusion, 


“Six Fingers”—‘‘ Rusty Pants ’—‘‘ The 
Twin ”’—‘* The Pimp”—‘“Lefty”—and so 
on. 

Their descriptions are gargoylesque, 


reminding one of a Breughel canvas of 
horrors. The story itself would probably 
have made a good short story, or perhaps 
a novella, but it runs to nearly 300 pages— 
far too long. Nevertheless, the work is one 
of considerable originality and evocative 
power. One sweats in its evil sunlight, 
pants in its grotesque nights. 

One cannot ignore Mr. Sender, whatever 

he writes is of more than usual interest. 
' The Conversation concerns a_ quarrel 
between an artist and his wife who live in 
a cottage by the sea, in New England. There 
are only three characters in this novel, the 
husband, the wife, the child. The few 
remaining characters are very lightly 
sketched in; too lightly to come to life. 
The quarrel is of the nagging, trivial order, 
repetitive and tiresome, as such domestic 
bitternesses generally are. Never once does 
the conflict touch either the heights or 
depths of passion. One is conscious only of 
an embarrassment whilst reading; one is 
not moved to pity or anger, or any emotion 
at all, save only a vague distaste, One wants 
to shake them both, the man so selfish, 
the woman so sickeningly feminine and self- 
righteous. This, of course, may be the 
effect intended by the writer. 

I personally felt astonished at what 
seemed to me a lack of sensibility in the 
writing, which gives it a kind of senti- 
mentality of outlook. Many of _ the 
descriptions of the moods and appearance 
of the chief characters are commonplace 
and cheap. The best parts of this con- 
versational study, if one can call it that, 
are the scenes and talks between the father 
and his small daughter. They have a genuine 
ring, and an imaginative charm. 

The background of scenery is beautifully 
done, and has upon it the stamp of a poetic 
assurance, 


THEATRE 


A TIME FOR TRAGEDY ? 


By Alec Bernstein 


ALL MY SONS, by Arthur Miller (Globe 
Theatre). 
NO TREES IN THE STREET, by Ted 
Willis (St. James’s Theatre). 
DRAMA AROSE AS AN INSTRUMENT IN MAN’S 
struggle with his environment. As_ his 
society developed, its forms of dramatic 
expression grew in range and variety. He 
learned to mimic and to comment on 
different aspects of his social and emotional 
life. Above all, he learned to embody in 
tragedy his vision of the nature of his 
struggle. To him the fight has always 
seemed an unequal one. For three thousand 


years he has seen it as an unending defeat ; 
yet it is no defeat because it is unending. 
Perhaps that is the essence of tragedy 
—the defeat that is no defeat. The human 
multitudes struggle on through the centuries, 
borne on by some instinct that we call “ the 
human spirit,’ seeing little, sometimes 
nothing, in the vast darkness that enfolds 
them. But they always go on struggling. 
In the great tragedies we see aspects of this 
struggle represented. That is the source of 
the pity and the terror, and of the absence 
of despair. The author’s conception of good 
and evil is always made clear, and he 
always succeeds in demonstrating that evil 
does not (or ultimately will not) triumph. 
Ours is a tragic age, yet, in our theatre, 
where is the tragedy ? Perhaps we felt it 
stirring within us as we saw O’Casey’s Red 
Roses For Me a year or two ago? Perhaps 


THE LAST FRONTIER 


‘He draws from it all the qualities of pathos, heroism and human 
dignity displayed by the vanquished Red Men. For once Cepic. is 
the right word, Fast’s account is superb.’ STAR Just published 9s 6d 


THE UNVANQUISHED 


‘A piece of fine, imaginative writing. A stark grim tale that grips.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
FREEDOM ROAD 


‘Of outstanding merit. Marked by sincerity and capable writing.’ 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
CITIZEN TOM PAINE 


‘Mr, Fast writes well and interestingly, and with great intelligence.’ 


SPECTATOR 


THEBODLEY 4HEAD 


THE, BODLEYSHEAD 


THE SELECTED WORK OF TOM PAINE 

Including, in their entirety, Rights of Man, The Age of Reason, Common 
Sense, certain of the Crisis Papers and the celebrated letter to 
Washington. Selected and with an introduction by Howard Fast. 


HOWARD 
PaOT 


Distinguished 33-year-old 
author whose novels, based 
chiefly on the struggles of 
the American people for 
their independence from 
inside as well as outside 
interference, have estab- 
lished him as at once a 
dynamic and supremely 
compassionate writer. 


Just published 10s 6d 
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we discerned a tragic pattern in An Inspector 
Calls? Where else ? 

The novel and the drama today are full 
of defeat, but empty of tragedy. The world 
has become too much for most writers to 
comprehend. Their hearts are too small and 
their field of vision too limited. They can- 
not see the whole picture. They can see 
despair and defeat, but not the greatness of 
man, not his infinite potentialities. To show 
these potentialities—even when they are 
wasted, trampled, corrupted—is an essential 
condition of tragedy. The writer who can- 
not see them sinks into a disgust for 
mankind. With Sartre he says that “ Hell 
is other people.” 

Yet “What a piece of work is a man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in 
faculty! In form and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an 
angel! In apprehension how like a god! 
The beauty of the world!” 

The two playwrights who wrote All My 
Sons and No Trees are both young men, 
one American, one English. They both tell 
stories of death, defeat, corruption. But 
both of them can still see man, tormented, 
bewildered, denied, as “the beauty of the 
world.” 

Joe Keller, the father of the family whose 
tale is told in All My Sons, might well be 
the American hero. He plays the game in 
the way that the American Way of Life 
(which is, after all, the way of life that rules 
a large part of the earth’s surface, seen in 
a little sharper focus) demands that it be 
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THAT BLOWS 
F. W. Lister 


A novel oi life on the lower deck 
and at home in the back streets 
of a N.E. coast town. 

“As fresh a vernacular account 
of life on the lower deck .. . as 
I have read.” V. S. Pritchett 
(Bookman). 

“A racy, gripping picture of the 
lower deck in love and war.” 
(Observer). 9s. 6d. 


WORDS AT WAR 
WORDS AT PERACE 


Eric Partridge 


A fascinating study of the effects 
of war and certain peaceful 
occupations upon the vocabulary. 

7s. 6d. 


ROMANIAN OASIS 


Henry Baerlein 


A picture of little-known Romania 
and her people through the ages, 
in illustrated anthology form. 
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FREDERICK MULLER 


played. More than his fellows he possesses 
all the qualities that are admired in his 


world; he is ruthless, resourceful, hard- 
working, ambitious. He has prospered as a 
manufacturer. He loves his family. They 


are all of the world that is human to him. 
In their midst he is tender, unselfish, wise, 
good-humoured, tolerant. They worship 
him. 

Larry, one of his sons, was reported miss- 
ing while flying during the war. Joe’s wife 
still grieves for her son; more, she refuses 
to acknowledge his death and _ clings 
obsessedly, fanatically to her belief that he 
will return. She is a character on the 
classical plane. She even uses all her craft 
and her strength to prevent her younger son 
from marrying Ann, who was once Larry’s 
girl, for that would be a recognition of 
Larry’s death. 

The climax of the play is reached when 
Chris, the surviving son, learns that during 
the war his father caused the death of 
twenty-one pilots by selling faulty engines 
to the Air Force. 

Chris (his passion beginning to flow): 
Dad... Dad, you killed twenty-one men. 

Keller: What, killed ? 

Chris: You killed them, you murdered 
them. 

Keller (as though throwing his whole 
nature open before Chris): How could I 
kill anybody ? 
Their quarrel 

cries: 

You're a boy, what could 1 do? I’m 
in business, a man is in business; a 
hundred and twenty-one cracked, you're 
out of business; you got a process, the 
process don’t work, youre out of busi- 
ness; you don’t know how to operate, 
your stuff is no good ; they close you up, 
they tear up your contracts, what the 
hell’s it to them? You lay forty years 
into a business and they knock you out 
in five minutes, what could I do, let them 
take forty years, let them take my life 
away? (his voice cracking). J never 
thought they'd install them. I swear to 
God. I thought they'd stop ’em before 
anybody took off... Chris . . . Chris, I 
did it for you, it was a chance and I took 
it for you. I’m sixty-one years old, when 
would I have another chance to make 
something for you? Sixty-one years old 
you don’t get another chance, do ya? 
Here are the Fates, the forces that hound 

the twentieth-century hero. Joe Keller 
learns that all his good intentions have led 
to .an opposite result to that which he 
expected. The Fates are inexorable. Larry 
is dead ; he killed himself because his father 
was a murderer of pilots. Keller under- 


continues, until Keller 


stands. He says, quietly: “Sure, he was 
my son. But I think to him they were all 
my, sons.” He shoots himself. 


But in the midst of death there is life. 
The mother, who has been trying to prevent 
Chris from marrying, takes the boy in her 
arms. With her words the play closes: 
“Sssh. Sssh.... Don't, don’t, dear; you 
mustn't take it on yourself. Forget now. 
Live.” 

“Live!” That is the word that matters. 
It is like the entry of Fortinbras at the end 
of Hamlet. 


Ted Willis’s play, No Trees In the Street, 
is an altogether more modest piece than the 
other. It has not the same kind of subtle, 
complex construction, nor has its dialogue 
the same electric quality that, vibrating in 
every line of All My Sons, lends to that 
play an atmosphere of storm. 

Nevertheless, throughout the story of 
Tommy and Hetty Gold, the boy and girl 
who grow up in a slum and are destroyed by 
the slum—a story which some of the critics 
will doubtless dub ‘‘ melodrama ’”—there can 
be heard the accents of tragedy. Tommy 
and Hetty have their Fates. They do battle 
with them, but they are defeated. They 
have, when we first see -them, all “the 
beauty of the world” in them; but under 
the pressure of their life they are weakened, 
corrupted, until they stand at bay, answering 
the hated world with Tommy’s smoking 
pistol, preferring death to a life which has 
soiled and disillusioned both of them. Yet, 
beneath the crazed defiance, we can still see 
two children, tragic and beautiful. At the 
fall of curtain it is not disgust that we feel, 
but love and pity ; not despair, but anger. 

Both these plays, particularly No Trees, 
have their weaknesses. What is most 
important about them is that both of their 
authors, young writers with their careers still 
before them, have shown that they under- 
stand the world they live in sufficiently to 
undertake the task of tragic exploration 
that the age demands. 

Not only has the ability to do this been 
lacking amongst writers in general, but until 
now writers of the Left (reacting not un- 
naturally against the disgust and inhumanity 
that pervade so much contemporary litera- 
ture) have allowed themselves to be 
blinkered by a dutiful optimism of a false 
and narrow kind. They, too, have been 
afraid of the whole truth. 

It is time to take the blinkers off. 


WOYZCECK, by George Buchner. 

THE GREEN COCKATOO, by Arthur 
Schnitzler. Company of Four Sunday 
Club. 

THESE TWO PLAYS WERE GIVEN A SINGLE 

performance in July by members of the 

casts of The Relapse and Crime Passionnel. 

The plays themselves (especially the 
revolutionary Buchner fragment) are exciting 
experiments in dramatic forms, neglected for 
long and too little known. Along with 
plays by other authors, they have been 
put away until Manager X can “afford 
to take a risk”; and one consequently 
associates their performance with the chi- 
chi or the brave but obvious amateur. On 
this occasion the production (Michael 
Warre) had a different air. It was straight- 
forward, and the acting of a professional 
excellence one does not associate with the 
experimental play. 

The intention of this group is to con- 
tinue with productions of plays which the 
“safe” managers will not consider. Lorca, 
Gorki and living British playwrights are 
mentioned. There really is in fact within 
the West End body the blood that goes 
with life. ARNOLD RATTENBURY 


FILMS 


By Sinclair Road 


EVER SINCE THE WAR ENDED THERE HAVE 
been repeated sighings after the films of 
yester-year. In the last analysis, loss of 
realism has been the chief complaint. 

There are just as many millions like us 
today as there were four or five years ago, 
but somehow they have vanished from the 
British screen, and with them the sense of 
common experience. To some extent one 
can find an explanation in the altered social 
mood. Many film-makers, too, are to blame 
for having found it so easy to slip back into 
the hackneyed conventions of pre-war. But, 
above all, the fault lies in an unsound inter- 
pretation of realism as applied to the screen. 

By development and social function the 
cinema is predisposed anyway towards an 
artificial attitude to life. People go to the 
cinema for a variety of reasons—many of 
them quite unconnected with wanting to see 
a film. The relative luxury of cinema fur- 
nishings—padded seats, plush carpets and 
soft lights—are in marked contrast to the 
standards of comfort in the average home. 
Escape from the daily routine is clearly one 
of the strongest impulses that drives people 
into cinemas, particularly in industrial 
areas. These are the conditions of the 
cinema as a social institution. To them one 
must add the other artificialities which are 
inherent in the very nature of a film studio, 
and in the many techniques that go with 
film production. 

On the other hand, the development of 
any medium depends on how far its tech- 
nical advancement goes together with a 
creative interpretation of the material it 
deals with. In return for taking something 
out of society, the creative artist must put 
something back. There is a sound economic 
parallel. In the circumstances the practice 
of realism in the cinema becomes a necessity, 
not just a literary mannerism. 

It requires of the film-maker a transcrip- 
tion of life that is consistently convincing 
and whole, however small or apparently 
trivial the part he deals with. No matter 
whether his concern is with entertainment or 
education, the principle is the same. To that 
extent, choice of subject matter is of less 
importance than the way it is treated. 

This point, however, brings one hard up 
against the failings of many post-war British 
films. Because of an inadequate under- 
standing of the actual role of realism in the 
cinema, or perhaps an unwillingness to 
understand, many film-makers have chosen 
to concentrate on detail. To be realistic 
today is often of more importance in British 
films than to be convincing. The tricks of 
the art-director, the wardrobe-mistress and 
the cameraman are exploited at the expense 
of a suitable subject and a good script. 

Two recent films—Oliver Twist and For- 
ever Amber—are, in their different ways, 
examples of the dangers. Although one is 
an infinitely more satisfying film, and the 
other American, there is an underlying 
similarity. Both show a painstaking con- 


cern for detail. Forever Amber, especially, 
must have kept a team of writers in em- 
ployment for quite a time soaking up the 
Restoration scene. But the result is one of 
unbelievable boredom. One is blinded by 
the frills and the lace, the mincings and 
scrapings of Charles’s Court. The real 
character of the age has been lost completely 
—thanks to the zeal of the research depart- 
ment and the piety of the Hays office. Not 
even one single lusty embrace remains to 
point the moral and enliven the scene. 

Oliver Twist is on quite a different level. 
It is a polished and skilful production, with 
all the evidence of sensitive and fully com- 
petent direction. Technically, it excels in all 
departments. But somehow it is out of 
joint, and, above all, it lacks conviction. It 
is difficult to identify oneself emotionally 
with Twist and therefore to have any real 
experience of what he goes through or with 
the conditions of his time. -This may be 
due to the fact that he tends to be a prig 
in a clean collar, even when in rags. No 
amount of realistic trappings, not even the 
real brilliance of Guinness’s characterisation 
of Fagin, can make up for lack of substance 
in the film as a whole. 

It is no excuse to push Dickens himself 
forward to take the blame. In fact, it is 
about time film-makers, if they must eke 
out their own powers of imagination with 
adaptations, gave up any pretence to being 
faithful to their originals. As film-makers 
they owe their first allegiance to the medium 
they work in. Failure to accept this fact is 
quite cause enough to give an impression of 
unreality. One might even say the same 
thing of Forever Amber, except that it is 
such a flop, and the less said about it the 
better. 

One might even go further and say, forget 
absolute accuracy of physical detail—it’s 
difficult enough anyway—so long as the sub- 
stance of the story carries conviction. There 
is such a thing as emotional realism—the 
quirks and humours that go to the making 
of a human being and together characterise 
the atmosphere and behaviour of any society. 

Films like the Italian Four Steps into the 
Clouds, or To Live in Peace, have this 
quality most obviously. The majority of 
British films—feature and documentary— 
today lack it. 

British film-making needs, above ll, 
subjects which are more suited to the film 
medium, and more attention by the script- 
writer and director, not to mere outward 
detail, but to accuracy in the experiences 
and situations they are describing. The 
technical skill is there ; no one gives better 
proof of this than David Lean. 


A BALLET FILM 
By A. V. Coton 


THE RED SHOES, AN AMBITIOUS FILM- 
about-the-ballet, is a melodrama of back- 
stage life in the Lermontov Ballet, a 
company superficially resembling the 
Diaghilev Ballet in its prime. The heroine 


is Victoria Page (Moira Shearer), a Mayfair 
ballerina who gets her love-life tangled up 
with hér work. Her composer husband 
(Marius Goring), thinks as much of opera 
as she does of ballet. On this rock of con- 
tention their marriage splits. 

Discovering that evén a ballerina’s career 
will mean nothing much after the joys of 
married life, Vicky—complete in costume 
and make-up—dives out of the stage-door 
at Monte Carlo right under the wheels of 
the Paris Express. Before this solution is 
arrived at, we see snippets of some six or 
seven ballets plus a surrealist nightmare, 
which purports to represent Vicky’s state of 
mind while creating The Red Shoes ballet, 
a macabre adventure amongst pimps, 
prostitutes and proletarians, set in some 
mid-European town of the  nineteen- 
twenties. 

Miss Shearer deals firmly with her role, 
both as dancer and actress, and Leonide 
Massine, as a_ half-crazy dancer and 
regisseur, practically steals the entire film. 
The choreography used throughout is 
theatrical rather than cinematic. The 
problem of creating a balletic film about 
ballet remains to be solved. 


ART 


AROUND THE GALLERIES 
By Richard Carline 


On Show in Paris 


THE WAY ART GALLERIES IN PARIS APPEAR 


and disappear is always bewildering to the 


visitor. Today one looks in vain for famous 
galleries like Druet’s, Bernheim Jeune and 
Rosenberg’s, where one used to see the 
latest Picassos. Some, like Leonce Rosen- 
berg, were put temporarily out of business 
by the German occupation. Nevertheless, 
there is no lack of gallery space in Paris, as 
there is in London, to handicap the showing 
of important exhibitions. Just now, for 
example, there is the comprehensive show, 
at the Orangerie, of David, Ingres’ teacher 
and predecessor of the classical French 
Empire style. 

Particulariy interesting is the Suzanne 
Valadon show at the Musee d’Art Moderne. 
French critics are always quick to appre- 
ciate special qualities in minor painters. -No 
one can put Suzanne Valadon in the first 
rank, but she has her place of value. 
Obviously she owes it partly to a happy 
chance combined with beauty and charm 
which brought her within the shadow of 
great impressionists like Renoir and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, who became her friends 
and for whom she posed. It was later on 
that she started painting herself. She never 
studied in the academic sense. Perhaps this 
is the cause of much of the strong individual 
character in her work. She was not afraid 
of tackling work on a monumental scale, 
which should help to combat the prejudice 
that women artists are less capable of 
creative effort than men. But the work that 
will always live are her interiors with nudes 
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or still-lives and the cats and dogs she loved 
against richly coloured carpets, all with a 
very French flavour. 

A widely discussed exhibition is that of 
Fernand Leger at Galerie Louis Carré. A 
pioneer of Cubism in 1912, Leger is, of 
course, a leader among French painters of 
the second string. Personally, I find his 
post-war work, much of it done in U.S.A., 
disappointing in its harsh mechanical 
similarity. His earlier monumental simplicity 
reminiscent of Byzantine mosaics has merged 
with the modern machine age. 

A pioneer of abstract sculpture, E. Beothy, 
has been on view at Galerie Maeght with 
about 50 carvings in wood and stone, draw- 
ings and other work. His place in French 
art is quite individual. His elongated, 
waving, spiral forms remind one of the 
growth of plants and seaweed. Beothy is 
one of the several Hungarian artists, 
including Lancelot Ney, showing at Galerie 
Belle Chasse and Kolos-Vary at Jeanne 
Bucher, both abstract painters, who fled 
from persecution to the cultural shelter of 
Paris. There they founded the virile 
Hungarian Artists Group, which has enabled 
Hungarian artists to hold together during 
the long years of Fascism. The Group has 
just organised an exhibition, for showing at 
Budapest, of Parisian painting covering its 
many varied nationalities. 


Artists of Fame and Promise 

Back in London, it takes time to get used 
to its conservatism in art. One seems to 
have stepped back to a time when Suzanne 
Valadon would be outrageously modern. 

One is thrown waist-deep into this Eng- 
lish environment at the Leicester Galleries’ 
pot-pourri, an excellent annual event. 
While in no way exhaustive of contemporary 
British art, it gives an opportunity of judging 
some young unknown artists alongside 
established ones like John, Pryde, Sickert 
and Paul Nash. 

The show is. dominated by Stanley 
Spencer’s large composition “ Villagers and 
Saints,’ but I would pick first his early 
watercolour “ River at Bourne End,” which 
is so innocent, artless and natural in contrast 
to so many works that seem to have been 
painted primarily to attract attention on an 
exhibition wall. Outstanding among the 200 
or so exhibits are two compositions based 
on the life of people—Carol Weight’s 
“Sunday Go to Meeting” and Gilbert 
Spencer’s ‘Tube Shelter”—also Leslie 
Hurry’s “ Seated Figure.” 

By way of extreme contrast there are the 
abstract paintings of William Gear at 
Gimpel’s in Duke Street. His work as 
British Fine Arts Officer at Hanover, before 
he settled in Paris, naturally leads one to 
look for a Klee or Kandinsky influence— 
perhaps in the textural quality and lively 
design of his watercolours, the medium 
which so far reveals him at his best. 
Harold Gilman 

Gilman was not a great painter, but his 
comparatively short career came at a time 
of revolutionary change in art when the 
influence of French Post-Impressionism 
began to reach abroad. Gilman helped to 
create its British counterpart. His earlier 
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work did not show great promise, but the 
influence from France he'ped him towards a 
bolder technique in oil painting which could 
exploit the new feeling for unrestrained use 
of colour. He painted ordinary intimate 
scenes as he saw them, happiest and freest, 
perhaps, in his portraits of his mother with 
her knitting and her teacups—a fine 
example is No. 35, done shortly before his 
death. (At the Lefevre.) 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the Vuillard 
exhibition at the Hanover Gallery follows 
so soon after the recent show of his work 
at Wildenstein’s. In the present show one 
can see more fully the slight intimate 
impressions in which he excelled. Further- 
more, they are for sale. 

Anyone who likes good design and crafts- 
manship in pottery, rugs, curtain material, 
toys and other useful works of art, should 
visit the A.I.A. Gallery at 15, Lisle Street, 
which has opened its first show of artist 
craftsmen. In this field prices seem to 
remain at the pre-war level. 


RADIO 


BACKGROUND LISTENING 
By F. J. Buckland 


TEACHERS AGREE THAT A PRIME DIFFICULTY 
in using Schools broadcasts is that some 
children have never cultivated the faculty of 
listening. Indeed, they have become 
deafened to radio as the riveter becomes 
deafened to the note of his drill, by living 
in homes where broadcasts provide merely 
background noise—a more or less pleasant 
jumble of sounds never properly attended to. 

The broadcaster who takes his job 
seriously should regard this background 
listening as his enemy: something that 
blunts an ear which might otherwise listen 
critically to worthwhile programmes. Radio 
should be a stimulant, not an opiate. 

Before the war, Continental stations sub- 
sidised by advertisers were favoured 
listening for the background boys, In war- 
time the recorded programmes of the 
American Forces network largely took their 
place. The B.B.C., overfond as ever of 
prevarication, had no need to make up its 
mind or modify its policy to meet the 
problem. 

Nowadays, so far as the average listener 
can judge, the rough idea is to segregate 
much, if not most, serious listening in 
the Third Programme, to make the Light 
Programme lively but vulgar, the Home 
Service staid and insipid. Popular feature 
programmes, made to a formula with per- 
sonalities and catchwords, occupy the peak 
listening hours on the Home and Light 
wavelengths, and large portions of their 
dreary daytime expanses are devoted to mere 
background noise. 

Thus, on July 12, to take a typical Home 
Service day, between 6.30 a.m. and 7.15 p.m. 
there were eleven items of background music 
emanating from records or knife-and-fork 
orchestras, comprising 44 hours of broadcast 
time. 

It would be interesting to calculate the 
cost per minute of Home Service broad- 


casting, bearing in mind technical expenses, 
staff salaries, and the consumption of 
valuable electricity. The background boys 
that day must have cost the community a 
pretty penny for the debilitating privilege 
of hearing a pleasant buzzing in their ears, 
albeit played by musicians who had chosen 
to label themselves the “Sambaleros” or 
the ‘‘Rumboleros.” (The “ Merry Macs,” 
who also broadcast that day, sounded 
pleasantly traditional and homely in 
comparison.) 

For after all, broadcasting, if rationally 
planned, has no need to be like Corporation 
water pouring out of a tap which can be left 
to drip (at whatever expense to the com- 
munity) without materially altering the 
individual’s water rate. When broadcast 
time is a commodity sold to advertisers, its 
minutes become as precious as advertising 
space in a newspaper. The size of audience 
is the main consideration, and no one can 
grumble if all the news is “ printed to fit.” 
But when broadcasting is free of advertisers 
there is no need voluntarily to accept the 
sort of liability advertisers bring with them. 

Broadcasting background music is broad- 
casting under false pretences, since it 
discourages subsequent critical listening to 
programmes, the production of which has 
needed some effort and talent. To pretend 
that a programme of light-music records is 
other than a stop-gap, and to employ an 
announcer, jocund or vapid, to baptise each 
item of music with a carefully chosen 
phrase, is to make the idea of broadcasting 
as a social amenity absurd. 

During the war, an enterprising American 
in the Mediterranean made himself famous 
by running a radio station from which no 
word was ever transmitted ; relays of young 
men wearily dipped one popular record after 
another from the box, and the station pro- 
duced background music pure and simple. 
At least serious listeners in the vicinity knew 
what wavelength to avoid. 

Those who listen to the radio for “a bit 
of company” or “to help them get on with 
their work” would appreciate such a station 
far more than one which intermittently 
brought them out of their aural blur with 
a news bulletin or similar irruption of 
speech and so imposed the effort of tuning 
in another station to obtain the needed 
musical drug. 

For many addicts do, in fact, hunt the 
dial in this way. It is only in extreme cases 
that all broadcasting—religious _ services, 
recipes, time-signals and sports com- 
mentaries—becomes background listening. 
Ultimately a stage is reached when the set 
cannot even be heard properly until the 
volume is on full tilt. This is the primrose 
path of addiction, followed, if the evidence 
may be believed, by growing numbers. 

As an experiment before the war, the 
B.B.C. introduced the Continental 24-hour 
clock. This innovation failed to catch on, 
but other experiments, like the broadcasts 
by banned editors during the fuel crisis and 
the Third Programme itself, have been 
justified by success, 

Let the Director-General, when next he 
receives his copy of a coming week’s pro- 


grammes, indulge in another experiment, 
and go through it item by item with a 
blue pencil. As a one-time journalist, he 
will not have forgotten how to use that tool 
of trade. Let every programme that does 
not justify its programme-time and work its 
passage by sheer merit be excised. Just for 
a week, let there be vast silences, interrupted 
by the rare impertinences of the Six Pips. 

Some of-us will be happier, and all of us 
more discriminating. 


RECORDS 


By Thomas Sharp 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANIES ARE STILL 
giving us opportunities with works seldom 
heard in public performances. This month, 
there are some new compositions and others 
so rarely played that they come into a 
similar category, although the composer 
may have lived a couple of centuries ago. 


DECCA K1844. ARNoLD: Comedy Over- 
ture, Beckus the Dandipratt. 
DECCA ARE TO BE CONGRATULATED FOR 
having given us this new work, even without 
the blessing and support of the British 
Council. By doing this, they have scored a 
success, achieving one of the finest orchestral 
Tecordings ever to reach wax. The 
mischievous boy depicted by the music has 
something of the quality of Till Eulenspiegel, 
but there is no moralising over his pranks ; 
the music is the essence of gaiety and 
abandon. Malcolm’ Arnold is principal 
trumpet player of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, who provide this superb per- 
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-of Wilhelm Furtwangler. 


formance jin his honour. Eduard van 
Beinum points every rhythm and secures a 
perfect orchestral balance. 

DECCA  K1852-3. 
String Quartet. 
HERE THE BRITISH COUNCIL HAS STEPPED IN 
and sponsored this deserved recording of 
Alan Bush’s provocative music. The work 
is not new and has had several public per- 
formances, but it would help the listener if 
Decca were to let us have a leaflet in which 
the composer gave us some inkling of the 
mental processes behind the composition. 
Not that an explanation is essential, for the 
music is its own justification. It is played 
by the Aeolian String Quartet, well on the 
whole, but lacking care and precision in a 

few places. 

H.M.V. DB6708-11. MozarT: 

for 13 wind instruments. 

TO PUT MOZART AMONG THE LESS FAMILIAR 
may seem surprising, but this particular 
work is not often played in England. For 
one thing, it presents the problem of finding 
the thirteen players, including two exponents 
of the basset horn. Here, the parts are 
taken by the soloists of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction 
The skill of the 
players does not avoid a reminder of the 
military band, and Mozart is in a light- 


BusH: Dialectic, for 


Serenade 


. hearted mood. But if the music were heard 


in the open air, as was intended, it would be 
perfectly satisfactory. Here it seems a little 
long and lacking in subtlety. 

DECCA K1847-8. BrauMS: Alto Rhapsody. 
THIS VERY LOVELY WORK IS SPLENDIDLY 
handled by Kathleen Ferrier and the male 


voices of the London Philharmonic Choir. 
Throughout, the tone and diction are clear 
and controlled. The performance, with the 
L.P.O., is in the care of Clemens Krauss. 
A certain lack of subtlety, a disregard of the 
finer dynamic points can only be the fault 
of the conductor, who seems to lack the 
energy and intensity needed to exact close 
attention to such points. But the singing, 
playing and recording are creditable. 


DECCA  K1855-7. 
No. 96 in D. 

IT IS A SERIOUS LOSS TO PUBLIC CONCERT- 
giving that Haydn’s symphonies do not 
figure more frequently. He is not merely a 
predecessor of Beethoven, but a warm- 
hearted composer in his own right. His 
later works, of which this Symphony is a 
fine example, are masterpieces with the 
unmistakable touch of this simple man 
who loved peasant rhythms and folk tunes. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, under Eduard van Beinum, give a 
crystal-clear performance, in which the 
qualities of Haydn, as distinct from those of 
Mozart and early Beethoven, are given a 
proper expression. This is healthy, 
uninhibited music. 

DECCA K1842. SARASATE: Zigeunerweisen 

(Gipsy Airs). 

THESE BRILLIANT TUNES ARE WELL KNOWN 
enough, but they offer a severe test to a 
violinist. They are pleasant listening for a 
lighter moment. Ida Haendel has all the 
virtuosity for the technical difficulties, and 
in the melodic section produces an agree- 
able tone with the right amount of 
sentiment. Ivor Newton accompanies her. 
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inferiority Complex 


eradicated for ever 


ar Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in the 
Subconscious Mind which manifests itself in 
self-consciousness and lack of confidence—in nervous- 
ness and ‘‘nervyness’’—in causeless worry—in depres- 
sion and a sense of futility—in lassitude and lack of 
enterprise—in nerve pains and other ailments—in 
weakness of will and habits—in stuttering, blushing 
and nervous mannerisms—in forgetfulness and lack 
of concentration. These are symptoms of ‘‘ something 
wrong’’ within your personality which you can put 
right—the effect of conflicting forces within yourself 
or the result of some emotional experience or some 
destructive influence during your personality develop- 
ment. Such experiences may be entirely forgotten, 
they may have acted too early for your memory to mind on the personality and bodily 


Key to imaginary diagram depic- 
ting the effect of the subconscious 


retain, but their effects remain in the form of a dis- structure. 
turbance centre in Subconsciousness which sends out ; ’ 
powerful negative impulses, overcoming and para- | he Ne a eee 


lysing your positive impulses, denying you the 2. Unsociability, nervous appre- 


pleasure of achievement and the joys of living. hepsiom,, ARK: 
3. Depression, worry, sleepless- 


You cannot control these impulses—to attempt to ness, nerves. 
fight them by direct effort only serves to increase their 4. Weak will, indecision, habits. 
strength—but ‘“‘you can remove them altogether by *, Orget ala ess, Dict Ctean a 
eradicating from your Subconscious Mind the trouble a oe eave) shifting eeu 
from which they spring, building up in their place 7. Nervous catarrh. 
powerful positive impulses, generating forces within 8. Stammering. 
yourself which will help instead of hinder. This you 9. Blushing. — 
can do yourself, in your own home, in your own time. eee 
Send postcard today, without obligation, for free copy he Arena EES 
of little book which fully expounds the wonderful dis- am aretha ee ee 
coveries of modern psychology, and how you can apply 14. Priviical nee ae 
them to yourself to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, 


and more successful life. 
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